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“Wish 
the boss 
had 


my job... , 


...a smart hombre like 
find a way to stop this 


Right you are, Bud, 
put it up to him? 

A time-saving, post 
saving postage meter ist 
an end to this shipping fe 
and for all. 

Look, its this way 
postage in any amount J 
with its own mailing dg 
special postage tape, me 
as and when needed, 

A postage meter can | 


postage as you want to 


much ts left — in dollars and cents. 


keeps track of the postage used, shows how oq 
as Postage Meter 


. »hlicks y< » *ky ’ ~ 
, It cuts out the lic king and the stic king, World's leading makers of mailing machines 
I, protects against loss, damage, theft or offices in 93 cities in the U.S. and Canada, 
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...a smart hombre like him would soon 
find a way to stop this gummy mess.” 


Right you are, Bud, so why don’t you 
put it up to him? 

A time-saving, postage-saving, work- 
Saving postage meter is the one way to put 
an end to this shipping room menace, once 
and for all. 

Look, its this way: a meter prints 
postage in any amount ina single stamp, 
with its own mailing date... prints it on 
special postage tape, moistened or dry 
as and when needed. 

A postage meter can be set for as much 
postage as you want to buy at one time. It 
keeps track of the postage used, shows how 
much is leftt—in dollars and cents. 


It cuts out the licking and the sticking, 


A, protects against loss, damage, theft or 


we 
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PirNey-Bowes, Inc. 
> Pacifie Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Send the Picture Book for Parcel Post Shippers. 


=~ 


waste. It saves from 10 to 50° of the work 
and time consumed in parcel mailing. It 
levels off that late afternoon work peak. 

Is this bad? 

What we're hinting at, delicately, is 
that a postage meter would look good in 
your shipping room and take a load of 
trouble off your hands. 

There’s a model—hand or electric 
for every business, large or small. Ask the 
nearest PB office for a demonstration, or 
send coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy wall chart of New Postal Rates 
for all classes of mail, complete with changes, and 


parcel post map showing zones for any locality. 
— PIPTNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter 


—— 
~ 


World's leading makers of mailing machines 


offices in 93 cities in the U.S. and Canada. 
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TRY TWA SOON. 


ELECTRONIC 
DEVICES 
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GUEST AIR CARGO EDITORIAL 


Former chairman of the CAB points out 
the extent to which business flying has 


become a vital part of the American 


THE CAB VIEWS 
CORPORATION FLYING 


by Donald W. Nyrop, former chairman 


business scene. 


watched with keen interest the in- 

creasing use of civil private air- 
craft by American Business Corpora- 
tions. Although this development of 
company interest in private air trans- 
portation is a logical combination of 
commercial airline usage and civil pri- 
vate flying, it is nevertheless, a unique 
development confined almost entirely 
to the United States. Indeed, this typi- 
cally American development of utiliz- 
ing the airplane as a means of increas- 
ing the efficiency and profits of private 
business is a ‘tribute to our capitalistic 
system of free enterprise. 

Prior to World War II there was 
only a small amount of so-called “busi- 
ness flying” conducted by corporations 
owning and operating their own air- 
planes and most of these generally 
charged aircraft operation off to adver- 
tising or publicity, and only in rare 
instances recognized their company air- 
plane as a conventional but faster meth:- 
od of travel. 

By the end of the war, however, the 
airplane as a vehicle of transportation 
had caught the attention of American 
business. There were many factors that 
caused this recognition to come about: 
Certain of these major factors were the 
wartime worldwide operations of the 
Air Force Air Transport Command and 
the Naval Air Transport Service, the 
wartime job performed by our com- 
mercial air carriers and the sudden 
flood of surplus military transport 
planes and military transport pilots that 
became available in 1946 and 1947. As 
a result of these factors, segments of 
American private business adopted the 
aircraft as a vehicle of company trans- 
portation rather than company pub- 
licity. 

When corporations first began to pur- 
chase multi-engine airplanes for com- 
pany use there was some speculation as 
to whether the companies’ sudden in- 


Sve the end of the war I have 


Civil Aeronautics Board 


terest in transport flying was not based 
on tax reductions made possible through 
such ownership. While it is doubtless 
true that favorable tax provisions have 
stimulated this aircraft operations pro- 
gram, it must be stated as a definite 
fact that the very ownership of a trans- 
port airplane inevitably created a de- 
sire to use it. The extensive use of the 
company airplanes should remove all 
doubt in anyone’s mind that it has 
earned its place in company transpor- 
tation. 

The second criticism concerning the 
fear that private company airplanes 
would siphon off business from regular 
airline operation has been proven false. 
In this connection, a survey conducted 
by your own orgaization disclosed that 
after corporations purchased their own 
airplanes, scheduled airline travel by 
employees of the individual companies 
owning the airplanes generally in- 
creased from 300% to 800% in the 
amount of money spent for airline 
tickets. Another interesting fact dis- 


closed by this CAOA survey showed 


that of your company personnel using 
commercial air transportation for the 
first time, more than 85 had received 
their first ride in the company airplane. 
It is safe to say, therefore, that top 
executives, as a result of using com- 
pany transport aircraft, are convinced 
that the most efficient way to attain 
maximum use from an employee is to 
cut down on the time he may be re- 
quired to spend in travelling. Hence, 
many top officials, following the savings 
effected by use of the company airplane, 
made it a requirement for their em- 
ployees to fly commercially in the con- 
duct of the company’s operations. 

I must admit that the size of the fleet 
of corporation-owned airplanes and the 
money invested in this fleet is truly an 
amazing testimony to the resourceful- 
ness and vision of American business 
and to the system of free enterprise 
under which it operates. The current 
size of the air transport fleet owned by 
American corporations numbers ap- 
proximately 10,000 aircraft, of which 
1700 are multi-engine airplanes. The 
corporation investment in this fleet is 
now close to 200 million dollars, plus a 
total corporation expenditure of more 
than 100 million dollars per year for 
operations. 

The make up of this fleet of 1700 
multi-engined corporation-owned air- 
craft is equally amazing. The larger 
multi-engined category includes 265 
Douglas DC-3’s, 210 Lockheed Lodc- 
stars, 45 Grumman Mallard Amphib- 
ians, 4 Convairs, and 2 DC-4’s. The 
smaller multi-engined category leads off 
with 625 Twin-Beech’s and 140 Grum- 
man Widgeon Amphibians. In addition, 
corporations own and operate numer- 
ous transport conversions of such mili- 
tarv aircraft as the following: 


15 B-23’s 25 B-26’s 
15 Lockheed Venturas 3 B-17's 
25 B-25's 4 B-24’s 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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—. purpose of this report,” 
write the authors, “is to sum- 
marize the growth of air cargo in the 
post war years, and present to Lock- 
heed’s Management, estimates of the 
future trends of air mail, air express 
and airfreight. It is hoped that this 
presentation will also be of value to 
the air transport industry and that it 


will serve as a useful tool for measur- 


ing future air cargo activity.” 


Due to space limitations, this, and the 
following installments of AIR CARGO 
TRENDS, have been abridged. 


~ArtR CARGO TRENDS | 


Part I of a Report on Air Cargo by 


L. R. ‘Mike’ Hackney and C. J. Rausch 


INTRODUCTION 


IR Cargo constitutes the most 
highly discussed and debated 
field in commercial aviation to- 

day. Its older forms—-airmail and air 
express—were responsible for the 
founding of commercial air transporta- 
tion. Its latest development—airfreight 
—is causing profound changes in the 
world’s distribution system and has 
been the cause of some of the most 
intense and hard fought route cases 
ever to come before the CAB. 

Airfreight has been responsible for 
the establishment of four new certifi- 
cated airlines devoted exclusively to 
cargo operations, the development of 
a completely new type of aircraft and 
the establishment of new organizational 
structures in many of the airlines. 

Particular attention is paid to air- 
freight in this study for the following 
reasons: 

1. It is the newest form of air 

cargo. 

2. Its ton mile volume is by far 
the largest of all types of air 
cargo. 

. It is the only type of air cargo 
completely controlled by the air- 
lines from origin to destination. 

. Its growth potential has few 
limitations. 

. It is destined to become the 
major factor in future airline 
growth, 

This issue of this report is devoted 
to domestic air cargo only. In the fu- 
ture, it is planned to expand the scope 
of this material to include international 
as well as domestic figures. 


Lockheed Cargo Engineers 


SUMMARY 


After a thorough study of the past 
performances of all the various domes- 
tic airfreight carriers, it is believed 
that the potential of air cargo traffic, 
particularly airfreight, has been hardly 
exploited. It is predicted that air cargo 
will continue to grow at the same rapid 
rate that it has in the past few years, 
provided that a majority of the airlines 
actively develop this traffic and that 
newer and more economical cargo air- 
planes we placed in service as they 
become available. 


5. Discussions of Other Projec- 
tions and Studies. 


The report in general is designed to 
project into the future the current vol-. 
ume trends of the air cargo industry. 
Any report of this type, by its very 
nature, is subject to change due to the 
rapid growth of the industry which it 
treats. The authors have attempted 
in preparing these various data, to be 
as factual and realistic as possible, and 
believe that the potentials outlined 
herein are a reasonable estimate of the 
future. 


The following estimated traffic volumes are considered to be conservative and corre- 
spend closely with estimates and trends established by other agencies, as will be pointed 


out in the general discussion section included herein. 


1955 

Airmail—Ton Miles 118,000,000 
Airfreight—Ton Miles 

Upper Limit 440,000,000 

Lower Limit 355,000,000 


Air Express—Ton Miles 63,000,000 


“1960 
308,000,000 


1958. 
210,000,000 


| ,000,000,000 
600,000,000 1,090,000,000 
87,000,000 109,000,000 


The following contains a detailed dis- 
cussion of the air cargo field to illus- 
trate the growth and potential of the 
industry. 
The discussions in this section may 
be divided in five basic sections. 
1. The History of the Air Cargo 
Business. 

2. The Growth Patterns of Air & 
Surface Transportation Systems. 

. Growth Trends for Airmail, Air 
Express and Airfreight. 

. Comparisons of Growth Poten- 
tials of Passenger and Cargo 
Business. 


Pacx 6—Air TRANSPORTATION—Air Commerce 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


The term “Air Cargo” has many and 
various connotations depending to a 
large extent on the airlines or traffic to 
which they are applied. This report 
will consider “Air Cargo” as being a 
generic term covering the following 
types or classifications of cargo traffic: 

a. Airmail and Air Parcel Post 

(considered as one) 

b. Air Express 

c. Airfreight 


The domestic airlines treated within 
this report fall into four basic cate- 
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lows: 


a. Trunk Line Carriers—Large air- 
lines carrying passengers, air- 
mail, air express and airfreight. 
Territorial airlines (operating 
in U. S. territories of Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii) are consid- 
ered in this group, Alaskan air- 
lines are not included. 

b. Local Service Carriers—Small- 
er lines that carry passengers, 
airmail, air express and_air- 
freight. This group of carriers 
were formerly called Feeder 
Lines. 

c. Combination Carriers—A_ gen- 
eral term referring to all air- 
lines that carry mail, express, 
freight and passengers. 

d. All-Freight Carriers — Airlines 

certificated by the CAB to carry 

airfreight only. At the present 
time they are composed of four 
airlines, i.e., Slick, Flying Ti- 
gers, U. S. Airlines and Riddle. 

A fifth carrier “Airnews” oper- 

ated on a limited scale from 

December, 1949, but ceased op- 

erations on October 12, 1951. 

Prior to certification they were 

part of the large group known 

as the “Non-Scheduled,” “Non- 

Certificated,” or “irregular” car- 

riers. 


In the great majority of cases the 
authors have used the CAA determina- 
tions of airline classification. Data 
shown herein conforms to CAB prac- 
tice unless specifically noted otherwise. 

It should be noted that mail revenues 
are decreasing. This decrease is most 
nétable in the case of the trunk line 
carriers. In 1951, trunk line mail rev- 
enues decreased from $46,704,925 re- 
ceived in 1950 to $37,039,813. During 
the same period mail ton miles carried 
increased from 46,379,941 in 1950 to 
62,991,298 in 1951. The effect of the 
new CAB mail rates is readily ap- 
parent. 

On the other hand, local service car- 
riers (excluding helicopter services) 
received $18,773,269 in 1951 for per- 
forming 780,989 ton miles of mail ser- 
vice. In terms of percent of the indus- 
try, their mail pay amounted to 33% 
of the total, while their ton mile per- 
formance was 1.22% of the total. 

These figures are pointed out, not to 
question the rates awarded local ser- 
vice carriers, but to illustrate the de- 
creasing importance of airmail pay to 
the overall air cargo revenue picture. 

Air Express revenues continue to 
gain at a fairly steady rate and consti- 
tute a dependable source of income to 
those carriers who are certificated to 
carry this traffic. 


gories, which may be defined as fol- 


TRENDS & PROJECTIONS 


MILLIONS OF TON MILES PER YEAR 
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By comparing the growth of air- 
freight with the growth of surface car- 
riers such as truck lines, pipe lines 
and railroads, airfreight shows a very 
rapid increase in the percentage of 
growth over a base year in comparison 
with other forms of transportation. The 
base year of 1946 was taken for air- 
freight as it constitutes the first full 
year of operation of airfreight services. 
By comparing the growth of airfreight 
to other air services, namely airmail, 
air express and passengers, it is in- 
teresting to note that there is a striking 
parallel in the growth trend of air- 
freight vs. the other forms of air 
transportation. The trend indicates 
that airfreight in the future should 
grow at least as fast as other forms of 
air transport. 


GROWTH TRENDS 


The accompanying chart represents 
the results of a long period of study by 
Lockheed Aircraft as to the future po- 
tential of the various forms of air cargo. 
The trends for airmail, air express and 
airfreight are based on the past per- 
formance of the industry, the clearly 
established growth patterns of air and 
other forms of transportation and upon 
serious consideration of the various 
economic factors which affect all forms 
of transportation. The data that fol- 
low contain a rather detailed discus- 
sion of these forecasts and the reason- 
ing and philosophy used in arriving at 
these estimates. 

No non-certificated carriers are in- 
cluded in these projections but prior 
to October 1949 the curves reflect the 
airfreight tonnage transported by those 
airlines. 

Previous Freight Forecasts. A sum- 
mary of early forecasts made in the air- 


| 
| 
943 19a 1945 9460 = 1947 ieee 1949) = 1950s 1951 i952 = 1985 1984 965) «61986 = 1987 ose 861989 1960 


freight field, at a time when very little 
information was available on the actual 
business trends which would apply to a 
new industry have all shown to be 
based on rates of 15—20¢ per ton mile. 
Generally speaking, the estimates made 
for the level of business were too opti- 
mistic, although in justice to the pre- 
dictors, it should be stated that the 
slope of the growth curves was gener- 
ally accurate. Some early enthusiasm 
for airfreight on the part of both ship- 
pers and the airlines did not materialize 
and undoubtedly influenced the differ- 
ence in levels between the general pre- 
dictions and actual amount of business 
achieved in the following years. It 
should also be remembered that a great 
number of these predictions were of the 
“potential” type and represented the 
“maxima from which airlines could 
draw freight depending on the degree 
of development of airfreight transporta- 
tion, kind of services and nature of pro- 
motional activity.” 

In terms of 1946 dollars (based on 
the general wholesale commodity in- 
dex) the airfreight returns or rates 
have decreased 35% from 1946 to 1951. 
In addition, the increase in surface 
carrier rates has also lowered the differ- 
ential between surface and air carrier 
rates, 

These factors have undoubtedly in- 
fluenced airfreight growth but, it is be- 
lieved, not to the extent that the early 
forecasters indicated. Airfreight, as 
with other new forms of transportation, 
has to a large extent, created its own 
market. While rates undoubtedly in- 
fluence its development, its overall 
growth is dependent on a number of 
factors, such as inventory control, 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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JAPANESE ship strained at its 

A hawsers alongside a dock in 

Yokohama harbor almost ready 

to cut loose, yet as tightly tethered as 
a decoy duck. 

It couldn't sail because an engine 
part had just cracked and there wasn’t 
a replacement available within several 
thousand miles. 

The owner—an old seafaring man, 
with traditional prejudices against 
shipping anything except in good stout 
nautical bottoms—made a rueful esti- 
mate of how long it would take for sur- 
face transportation to come to his re- 
lief. Ancient prejudice went overboard. 
He rushed a cable to a manufacturer in 
the United States. 

The spare part, flown from the fac- 
tory to Seattle, was put aboard North- 
west Airlines’ new Orient all-freight 
plane—scheduled for close connections 
with domestic planes at the terminal— 
and less than 36 hours after the cable 
was sent, was laid down in Yokohama. 

This special consignment was one 
of the first to go on the airline’s newly 
inaugurated all-freight flights to and 
from the Orient. Meeting emergencies 
like this is only one phase of the new 
scheduled operation, the first of its kind 
by any airline in the Pacific. 

The all-freighter supplements rather 
than replaces other Northwest cargo 
hauls to the Orient from both the Seat- 
tle-Tacoma and Minneapolis-St. Paul 
terminals, which also include shipments 
aboard the double-deck Stratocruisers 
that now fly between the Pacific north- 
west and Tokyo. 

Planes follow the short great-circle 
route through Anchorage, Alaska and 


All-Freight 


Airfreight 


Shemya, on the Aleutian Islands, to 
the Far Fast. 

Why an all-freight service? 

James W. Mariner, Northwest Air- 
lines’ assistant vice president-sales, who 
formerly was air cargo director for the 
company and was urging all-freight 
planes on the airline’s domestic system 
five years ago, explains it this way: 

A shipper can reserve space on 
the all-freighter and know it will 
be ready for him. 

He is assured his consignments 
won't be off-loaded for passengers. 

Specializing in this type of ser- 
vice enables NWA ground crews to 
handle their assignments with the 
highest efficiency. 

Clearances can be worked out at 
ports of entry with a minimum of 
red tape and delay. 

All the while, as airline officials 
and personnel concentrate on the 
job, details are smoothed out and 
the service is constantly improved. 
“Northwest Airlines has felt since 

the inception of its Trans-Pacific 
route,” said Mariner, “that an _ all- 
freighter operation to the Orient was a 
must, but had to be based on a long 
range plan. This was necessary due to 
military and governmental restrictions 
in the Far East as well as seasonal 
peaks with freight being of a volume 
nature only at certain times of the year, 
such as during the silk season, Easter, 
Christmas, etc., with the remainder of 
the year being fairly light. 

“However, with the encouragement 
of SCAP, American Traders, and gov- 
ernmental agencies, as well as Ameri- 
ean and Orient capital, tremendous 
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strides were made in the development 
of Trans-Pacific airfreight beginning 
roughly in 1951. Shipments not only 
increased in their number, but so did 
size and volume, and with the Peace 
Treaties, such development increased 
to the point where a contemplated all- 
freighter service became feasible, with 
a balanced traffic pattern. 

“Now, volume and large sized ship- 
ments, which formerly could not be 
accommodated on combination pas- 
senger-cargo equipment and were 
forced into slow surface transportation, 
resulting in expensive delays, can be 
carried in international airfreight ser- 
vice across the Pacific in a minimum 
amount of time, thus eliminating costly 
on-hand inventories which cannot be 
stocked due to economic factors. 

“Our first all-freight flights have 
proved such thinking to be right, and 
importers and exporters in the Orient 
and the States have received such ser- 
vice enthusiastically. With coming 
new commercial treaties and develop- 
ment even greater prospects appear.” 

Northwest Airlines is the first com- 
mercial air carrier to get into this field 
in the Pacific area. It originally an- 
nounced the opening for October 1, 
but so heavy was the demand before 
this date that the company had to fly 
an extra section ahead of time. 

Since then flights, both westbound 
and eastbound, have carried good loads. 

The all-freighter takes off from the 
United States mainland on Saturdays, 
reaches Japan, unloads, takes on an 
eastbound cargo, and is back again on 
Mondays. Connections are made at 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Y THIS TIME, airfreight has be- 
B come an accepted part of our 

lives. The shipping of property 
by air has emerged from the incubator 
stage into a giant industry in its own 
right. The wider recognition of air- 
freight, for which this magazine has al- 
ways fought, has finally come about. 
The airlines themselves, the most logi- 
cal group to espouse the cause of air 
cargo, and often its bitterest opponent, 
are flying more cargo these days than 
ever before. Even the airplane manu- 
facturers are allocating a larger por- 
tion of their thinking and resources to 
the needs of better cargo planes and 
facilities, and forwarders are enlarging 
their airfreight departments. 


All this appears to indicate that 
nothing further remains to be done for 
the airfreight industry. The battle is 
over; we can all go home. Consistent 
gains in air cargo activities have been 
reported over and above those regis- 
tered during 1951, the industry’s first 
big year. This fact alone indicates the 
extent to which shippers and the gen- 
eral public itself have taken to air- 
freighting. Slick, The Flying Tigers, 
UAL, Seaboard & Western and most 
of the others have all recorded greater 
cargo movements and greater cargo rev- 
enues for 1952. Conservative estimates 
now claim that within 10 years, air 
cargo revenues will be passing passen- 
ger revenues, whereas previously, com- 
mittments could hardly be obtained, and 
conservative estimates ventured the 
guess to be 25 to 33 years at least. As 
for the airplane manufacturers, Fair- 
child has put forth a four motored 
C119 and a Packplane whose pod 
could easily be used as a truck trailer 
(simply by remounting the wheels that 
had been removed for flight). Lock- 
heed has developed an elevator that can 


HERE DO WE GO 
FROM HERE? | 


by Milton A. Caine, 
Managing Fditor 


lift cargo up to the floor level of the 
transport as well as a plastic, called 
‘Lockfoam’ that can make plane con- 
struction sturdier without adding too 


much weight. And Consolidated Vul- 
tee’s XC-99, the world’s largest land 
cargo plane, is still being studied for 
performance and economy, etc. 

The truth is that nothing succeeds 
like success. The voices were few and 
far between that sang the praises (and 
advantages of airfreight)—this publi- 


cation’s voice has always been, and 
still is the loudest. Now the voices are 
many, and one can even detect a kind 
of harmony in the chorus. Have we, 
then, nothing greater to look for? Is 
there nothing further that can be done 
for air cargo? Where, to put it bluntly, 
do we go from here? 

We continue, first of all, to try to 
win more converts to the cause. We con- 
tinue selling air cargo, because we be- 
lieve in it. The pages of this maga- 
zine are the sounding boards for the 
problems, gains and setbacks of the 
industry. Through these pages more 
people become more closely acquainted 
with air cargo, so that they invariably 
come to associate the magaziné with 
the industry, and those who appear in 
our pages are also closely associated 
with the industry—a fact that makes 
AIR TRANSPORTATION the _ ideal 
medium for air cargo promotion. 
Through these pages, the latest devel- 
opments in the industry are observed to 


acquaint our readers, whoever they may 
be--and most of them are shippers— 
with the progressive strides being made 
almost daily in an industry geared to 
the speed of its fastest vehicles. 

Next, we get the leading authorities 
in the field to discuss their roles and 
the importance of their roles in the 
industry. Thus for the airlines we have 
had such as contributors Sir William 
P. Hildred, director general of IATA, 
Constantin Sainderichin, freight sales 
manager of Air France, Charles L. 
Hood, assistant to the vice president- 
sales of National Airlines, Chester H. 
Chiodo, supervisor of ground services 
for Slick Airways, and many, many 
others. For the airfreight forwarders 
we have had Charles L. Gallo, presi- 
dent of Air Express International, Leo 
Strauss, general manager of Peter A. 
Bernacki’s metropolitan division, and 
so on. Special aspects, such as pack- 
aging have been discussed by Clinton 
Royce, technical manager and assistant 
general manager of Vanant Products, 
Herschel Bearman, packaging special- 
ist, and Jervis Webb, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Jervis B. Webb 
Company, to name but a few. 

Third, we nose out the problems our- 
selves that are holding back the indus- 
try. We have found these to be: 1— 
Lack of sufficient personnel completely 
acquainted with the needs of air cargo. 
2--Need for a more economically op- 
erated cargo plane. 3—Need for greater 
and newer air cergo terminals to give 
airfreight more space and better facili- 
ties for handling. 4—Further simplifi- 
cation of shipping documents. 5-—Ne- 
gotiable airwaybill. 

Of the last named item, we have 
learned that there appears to be a gen- 
eral agreement among traffic men and 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Part Vofastudy on aircargoandits influence on marketing 


Marketing Agricultural 
and Fishery Products 


by Dwight L. Gentry 


Associate Professor, Business Administration, Wake Forest College 


the air transportation of agricul- 

tural perishables listed five fac- 
tors upon which this phase of shipping 
would depend: 


T 1946, one of the basic reports on 


1. The absolute cost of air transpor- 
tation and the relative cost in 
comparison with other modes of 
transportation. 

2. The extent to which reduction can 
be made in other marketing costs 
of products shipped by air. 

3. The extent to which air transpor- 
tation will cause an increase in 
the demand for the product. 

4. The quantity of industrial prod- 
ucts that will move as air cargo. 

5. The available ground facilities 
for handling the planes and cargo. 

Since 1946 experience has proved, 
beyond any reasonable doubt, that two 
more factors should be added to the 
five listed above: 

1. The extent to which the grower 

will participate in air shipping. 

2. The extent to which the distribu- 
tor will cooperate in handling the 
product without unduly raising 
the distribution costs. 

Airborne produce must be handled by 
growers, wholesalers, and retailers by 
methods different from those used in 
marketing rail-borne produce. It is be- 
lieved that grower resistance to dual 
harvesting and packing may prove less 
of a difficulty than the distribution 
problem. The retailer, in particular, 
may find it difficult to handle airborne 
produce without adding significantly to 
its cost. Even if consumer acceptance 
is taken for granted the retailer still 
has the problem of separate handling 
and display. 


Solving the retail problem 


A possible solution to the retail prob- 
lem might lie in the establishment of an 
“airflown” counter in the stores now 
handling produce. It is generally agreed 


that separate outlets for the airborne 
produce would not be feasible. Con- 
sumer acceptance would depend to a 
high degree upon the superior appear- 
ance of the airborne products; that is, 
impulse buying would be a factor. Also, 
airborne items would make up only a 
part of the produce shopping list. It 
would be inconvenient for the shopper 
to visit two retail outlets to purchase 
produce. The air shipper might draw 
upon the experience of the Frozen 
Foods Industry in arriving at a method 
of distribution. After considerable ex- 
perimentation the frozen foods counter 
was placed in normal retail outlets 
handling foods. The “airflown” coun- 
ter idea might have additional merit in 
view of the wholesale problem. If air 
shipped produce happened to be han- 
dled by jobbers dealing only in air 
transported items, a certain part of the 
arrangement and maintenance of the re- 
tail counter might be handled by the 
jobber. 

Some selection of retail outlets might 
be practical in the distribution of air 
shipped commodities. On the assump- 
tion that the air transported produce 
would retail at a price above rail-borne 
products, some consideration might be 
given to the income groups patronizing 
the retail outlet. The implication here 
is that the higher income groups would 
be better customers for flown fruits and 
vegetables. However, this is dangerous 
ground for speculation, and consumer 
research would be necessary in_ this 
area. 


Studies continue 


Although the original enthusiasm for 
air shipping of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables has tended to diminish in recent 
years, there are those who feel that a 
large air cargo traffic may be developed 
in this field. In 1950 the California 
Aeronautics Commission sponsored ex- 
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periments and research in the air trans- 
porting of agricultural perishables. In 
October, 1949, a company engaged in 
producing vegetables and in flying them 
to market reported the following con- 
clusions relative to air movement: 


We have found that perishables will move 
by air if one or more of the following 
factors are present: 


1. Quality of the airborne product is 
recognizably superior when it reaches 
the consumer. 

2. If savings in package “ee and loss 
from spoilage is 
sate for the additional ped of air- 
freight. 

3. Cost of production is low enough in 
relation to market price to justify 
airfreight cost. 

4. The product is too perishable to 
move to market by other means than 
air. 

5. Short-term fluctuations in market 
price due to shortages, which afford 
opportunity of capitalizing on the 
price spread. 

6. Supplying the market with first-of-the- 
season items before the normal truck 
or rail supplies arrive. 


The same company reported the fol- 
lowing problems as delaying the expan- 
sion of marketing fresh produce by air: 

1. Need for study of precooling and 
refrigeration requirements. 

2. Need for packages that are light in 


weight, but sufficient to protect the 
product. 


3. Need for improvement in airport 
terminal facilities. 


4. Urgent need for study of best meth- 
ods of distributing, displaying, and 
selling perishable airborne foods in 
destination markets. 

A closer look at the problems delay- 
ing the air marketing of produce will 
show that many of them will be solved 
only as the traffic volume warrants 
study and expenditure. Airport termi- 
nal facilities represent an example. It 
is very doubtful that elaborate facilities 
will be installed in advance of a defi- 
nite prospect for traffic; therefore, the 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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PAA Expands Cargo Fleet 


MIAMI—By assigning four C-54s to its 
all-cargo Clipper fleet, Pan American 
World Airways has increased its lift ca- 
pacity by 60%. The planes were added to 
Pan Am’s six C-54s, each with a 20,000 
pound capacity, and its eight C-46s, each 
with 12,000-pound limits. They were re- 
moved from passenger service and replaced 
by Constellations. With the allocation of 
these craft to all-cargo service, the entire 
cargo fleet’s capacity is now listed at 216,- 
000 pounds. 

Pan Am reports that it has recently 
lifted a helicopter to Panama for the Inter- 
American Geodetic Survey organization 
there. The ’copter was dismantled and put 
into nine crates; total weight of the ship- 
ment was 2045 pounds. Even heavier— 
4840 pounds—was the tractor flown 10,000 
miles to a farmer in the Argentine. Pan 
Am flew it there in time for spring plant- 
ing—seasons in Latin America being op- 
posite to those in the northern hemisphere. 


NWA Cites Achievements 


SEATTLE—Since July, 1950, shortly 
after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
Northwest Airlines has flown 9,509,859 
pounds of high priority military cargo for 
the Military Air Transport Service. Havi 
recently completed its one thousand 
round trip, in which one of its airfreight- 
ers returned with 2316 pounds of baggage 
and 40 servicemen, the carrier feels that 
it has made an important contribution to 
the war effort. 

NWA is also proud of the fact that 
within the space of two weeks, it dis- 

ched 182 flights without a delay at 

ilwaukee and 180 flights at Detroit. At 
Milwaukee, hitting the new on-time record 
meant that 23,403 pounds of airfreight, 
10,649 pounds of airmail, 31,754 pounds of 
air express and 3128 passengers were 
loaded or off-loaded within those two 


Program Takes to Air 


LUXEMBOURG CITY—Just being in- 
troduced to European audiences 4fter a 20 
year ‘acquaintance’ with Americans, CBS’ 
“Ma Perkins” has taken to the air in a 
new manner. The famous gram is now 
being flown as air cargo Sabena Bel- 


gian Airlines from New York through 
Brussels into Luxembourg, where, intro- 
duced in English (as opposed to ‘Ameri- 
can’) the program goes off exactly as it 
does in the United States. The airline will 
continue flying the serial for 39 weeks. 


SEE HUGE CARGO GAINS 


Freighters To Be Bigger 


LONDON—Six new Bristol Freighters 
are currently being built for Silver City 
Airways, the details of which have just 
been released. The new models, when 
built, will be over five feet longer than 
the type currently in use by the carrier. 
The car hold (SCA ferries autos over the 
English Channel) will be lengthened from 
31 feet, 8 inches to 37 feet, 6 inches, and 
will be capable of extending to 42 feet, 
3 inches. An increase of about 10 square 
feet in fin area will also be provided for. 
Performance, however, will remain the 
same as that of the current standard type 
a. ain airline has been using so suc- 


Contes Gis to Dele 
Is OK'd on Mexico Flights 


MANILA—Through arrangements made 
with several leading airlines in the United 
States and with Garuda Indonesian Air- 
ways, Philippine Air Lines now offers 

ugh cargo service between various 
ints in the United States and Djakarta, 
ndonesia. With this new arrangement, air 
cargo flying out of San Francisco reaches 
Djakarta on the fourth day after ship- 
ment from New York, Chicago and other 
eastern or mid-western points. Transfer 
from PAL to Garuda is made here, in 
Manila, 

Eager to expand its services still further, 
PAL has also applied to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in Washington, D. C., for 
permission to extend its Manila-San Fran- 
cisco route down to Mexico City. In re- 
questing this authorization, the airline 
mentioned that it was designated to oper- 
ate the route by the Philippine’s CAB, in 
line with its bilateral air transport agree- 
ment with the United States. PAL’s re- 
quest has been granted, and twice weekly 
service will soon be started in both direc- 
tions. This will be the first non-stop direct 
service from San Francisco to Mexico City 
to be offered. 


Airfreight Takes Lead 


WASHINGTON—Offcials of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have reported 
that the greatest gain in inter-city freight 
between 1950 and 1951 was made by air- 
freight. Haulage of property by air in- 
creased 23% in this period while lesser 
gains were made by the other forms of 
transportation. Oil pipe lines took second 
place, and were followed by highways, 
railways, and inland waterways. 


Cargo to Hit Billion Mark 
By 1965 Says Miami Survey 


MIAMI—As the leading airport in 
the United States for the movement of 
airfreight, this city’s International Air- 
port feels itself especially well-suited 
to predict the future of air transporta- 
tion based on past and present trends. 
More precisely, the comprehensive air 
traffic and port development surveys 
submitted by engineer Earle M. Rader 
drew their conclusions from the devel- 
opment of local commerce and indus- 
try, the application of these same ex- 
pansion factors in Latin America, pres- 
ent and prospective tourists travel and 
the resultant business such travel 
brings. 


Survey Results 


The conclusions of the survey are as 
follows: 

By 1955, Miami International Airport 
will handle more than 200,000,000 pounds 
of air cargo per year; 1,000,000,000 
pounds by 1965. 

By 1955, it will handle more than 10,- 
000,000 pounds of airmail per year; 20,- 
000,000 pounds by 1965. 


By 1955 total annual movements 
here will increase to 000; to 385,000 
prior to 1965. 


By 1955 peak hour plane movements 
will increase to 141 per hour; 180 per 
hour by 1965. 

By 1980 the proportion of international 
air passengers will go up from the present 
47% to 30%. 

Further conclusions made by Rader are 
as follows: 

Removal of military operations from this 
airport can delay air traffic saturation six 
to eight years. 

Removal of military and transiti 
— car delay traffic saturation until 


Whether or not such removals are 
feasible is highly improbable. It appears 
certain, therefore, that present installa- 
tions will shortly prove inadequate for the 
rapid expansion of air traffic at this air- 
> general, and of air cargo in par- 
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Lift Load Increased 300% 


DALLAS--Greater concentration on air 
cargo service is being provided by Braniff 
International Airways with the start of all- 
cargo service between this point, Kansas 
City, Wichita and Chicago. The — start of 
this new service increases the carrier's 
capacity for heavy shipments by 300%. 
Flights are made daily except Saturday 
and Sunday, and they give Braniff, said 
Frank MacPherson, manager of cargo 
sales, “the largest amount of cargo Jift 
capacity of any air carrier” between the 
above-named points. 


Airport Changes Hands 


HAVANA—After having invested more 
than $2,000,000 in developing Rancho 
Boyeros, this city’s international airport, 
Pan American World Airways has trans- 
ferred the property to a syndicate of Cuban 
businessmen. Rancho Boyeros was one of 
the many airfields the carrier developed 
throughout Latin America, and is now 
one of the busiest. The syndicate that took 
over the airport, after it had first been 
offered to the Cuban Government, is or 
ganized as Compania Aecropuertos Inter- 
nacionales, S.A. (CAISA). Plans for the 
property's future development and expan- 
sion have been drawn up by Pan Am and 
already turned over to CAISA. 

Pan Am, though ‘trying to get out of the 
airport business wherever possible,’ is ex 
panding its routes. Most recent expansion 
as of this writing is the service inaugu 
rated to Rangoon, in Burma. Present 
schedules call for one flight’ per week 
from the West Coast and the Orient, and 
one flight per week in the opposite direc 
tion from New York and London. Within 
the more recent past, Rangoon has become 
a major factor in international trade in 
the East, and Burma itself is well known 
for its teak and silver. 
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BOXCARS IN THE SKY 


AIR CARGO LEADER \@” 
OVER THE ATLANTIC 7, 


Scheduled Freight Time is Money on Your Books 


Flights Plus Daily 1. Speed is more important 
a ae today than ever before 


2. Speed means faster col- 
and AR Gwepe, Afttes, fiction of letters of credit 
Middle and Far East. 


3. Speed eliminates 
excess Inventory 


FOR INFORMATION CALi YOUR FREIGHT FORWARDER 
or KLM Royal Dutch Alrlines, 572 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 19, N. Y. LUxemburg 2-4000. 
Other KLM offices In Miami, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Montreal and Toronto. 


WORLD'S FIRST AIRLINE 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 
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With more than 2000 square feet of ground floor space, plus basement, British Overseas 
Airways Corp. feels that its new downtown cargo receiving office will prove a great 
asset to shippers in the Bowling Green area of New York City. The new office, leased 
_— from India House, replaces BOAC's cargo receiving office in midtown Manhattan. 


From this location direct motor access is virtually provided to New York International 
Airport (Idlewild). Elbert Swenson, standing at the telephone while two cargo men 
process a routine shipment, is in charge of the installation there. 


TACA Lists Regulations 


NEW ORLEANS—Some airlines ac- 
tively interested in promoting air cargo 
think it a good idea to send important 
shipping information to their clients. Per- 
haps the leader of this movement is TACA 
International Airlines, which is currently 
telling shippers and shipping agents about 
the latest requirements. These are as fol- 
lows: 

Air shipments going to El Salvador 
worth more than $100 must be accom- 
panied by two copies of the Commercial 
Invoice. Four copies are required for 
merchandise contained in the Preferential 
Duty List, as are four copies of the Certifi- 
cate of Origin visaed by the Consul of El 
Salvador. There will be a fine of $1.50 on 
each shipment in which the consignee’s 
name on the airwaybill or Letter of In- 
structions is not identical with that on the 
Commercial Invoice. Information concern- 
ing the United “tates Federal Transporta- 
tion Tax as well as the fact that Brewers’ 
Yeast has been prohibited for airfreighting 
(being highly explosive) were also includ- 
ed. These helpful hints are gratefully re- 
ceived by shippers and add considerably to 
the development of better relations between 
the airlines and their clients. 
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IR FRANCE: Besides starting a new 
service between Paris and Tokyo, the 
airline is quite proud of the fact that it 
has realized a protit increase of 269¢ dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1952. This 
increase, officials say, was achieved with 
the identical fleet the carrier had operated 
during the same period in 1951. This year, 
Air France plans to add 30 more new 
planes to its services. 

Braniff International Airways: In 
the nine month period that ended Sep- 
tember 30, 4023.64 tons of airfreight had 
been flown, representing an increase of 
8.32% over 1951's figures for the same 
period. Air express rose 3.17% and airmail 
rose 14.67%. No gigantic gains, but still 
indicative of a steady climb. 

British Overseas Airways Corp.: 
Eastbound freight and passenger trathic 
over the North Atlantic increased 28.7% 
and 48.5% respectively. No figures were 
disclosed on the westbound movements. 
but the increase in cargo noted here has 
apparently been sufficient to prompt 
BOAC’s ordering of five aircraft for the 
proposed start of its first all-cargo ser 
vices. 

California Eastern Airways: Total 
net profit after taxes came to $948,505, 
equal to 74 cents per share on 1,270,693 
shares issued and outstanding for the 
period ended June 30. For the same 
period in 195], total profit had come to 
only $82,064, or 6'4 cents per share. In 
other words, CEA enjoyed quite a gain 
the first half of 1952. 

Continental Air Lines: Major in- 
creases were recorded for the third quar- 
ter of 1952 for all divisions of traffic. Air- 
freight traffic jumped 36% during the first 
nine months of last year, and air express 
rose 27%. For the third quarter, airfreight 
and passenger revenues combined to show 


a 31% increase in the net income of the 


firm. Total operating revenues for the 
period were up 28° and operating ex- 
penses increased only 23% in the same 
period. 

National] Airlines: For its third quar- 
ter, National recorded a net profit of $86,- 


Mr. A. Tee Presents 
FACTS and FIGURES 


256. This was achieved, says the airline, 
despite a reduction of 124% in its DC- 
feet capacity and substantial increases in 
labor cost-. Increase in revenues came to 
1.56% tor this period. 

Northwest Airlines: Operating reve- 
nues were the highest last October for any 
October in the company’s history when 
they reached $5,174,841. Its profit, however, 
before taxes came to $623,465, and after 
taxes to $349,905. Revenues for the first 
10 months of 1952 reached five million 
above the aggregate figure for the like 
period in 1951, or $46,333,180 contrasted 
with $41,213,805. There were 1,079,229 
freight ton miles flown by NWA last 
October. 

Pioneer Air Lines: Airfreight volume 
rose up 229% in the first nine months of 
1952°s operations, and airfreight revenue 
rose up 35%. Although the amount of air 
express volume decreased in that time by 
3%, air express revenues still increased 
14% at that same time, a fact that must 
make the carrier fairly happy. 

Seaboard & Western Airlines: By 
flying all-cargo services only, net earnings 
for the nine month period ending Septem- 
ber 30 came to $801,335, a very substantial 
increase over the $542,093 earned in the 
like period in 1951. Included in last year’s 
carning statement was a_ non-recurring 
capital gain of $410,700 after taxes, again 
a substantial increase over the non-recur- 
ring capital gain of $183,814 after taxes 
earned in 1951. Despite its contention with 
the CAB, S&W appears to be doing very 
nicely indeed. 

Southwest Airways Conmpany: An 
increase of 80% was picked up in the first 
nine months of 1952 as compared with the 
same nine months of the previous year. 
Half of this increase appears to have 
been due to its air cargo operations and 
the other half to its passenger service. 
Operating revenues came to $2,123,026. 

Trans World Airlines: In the third 
quarter alone, TWA earned $14,270,693 
after income taxes. almost double the 
amount earned in the corresponding 1951 


period, For the first three quarters of the 
year, its net income was ,228,090, re- 
cording a slight decrease due to a reduc- 
tion in temporary international mail rates 
applying to current operations. 

United Air Lines: Mail volume was 
5% higher, air express 339 higher and 
airfreight 39% higher in October, 1952, 
than the volumes carried the previous Oc- 
tober. They were also higher when com- 
pared with September’s totals; airfreight 
moving up 6%, airmail 11% and air ex- 
press 19%. Passenger traflic increased 
29% comparing this October with the previ- 
ous October, but it also dropped 6% be- 
low September's figures. 


Winner of TWA's 
Annual Aviation 
Writing & Picture 
Competition 
Richard Malkin's 


IMPORT PUBLICATIONS 


10 Bridge St. New York, N. Y. 


BRAUNER & CO. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 

& Customs Brokers 
FORWARDERS FMB No. 394 

Recognized by: 
International Air Transport Association 
24 State Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Phone: Digby 8-2475 


or your freight forwarder 


FAST, DAILY AIR CARGO SERVICE TO 


MIAMI - JACKSONVILLE 
TAMPA - NEW ORLEANS 


...and 29 other cities on the Eastern Seaboard and Gulf Coast 


CALL MU 7-4445 (in New York) 
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A handsome, illustrated booklet con- 

taining all the information on the 
new hydraulic lift trucks developed for 
easy handling of heavy loads. 16 full pages 
of facts and pictures. 


2 Information about a redesigned space 

heater now used by many airlines and 
in many airports is yours for the asking. 
The heater is portable and streamlined, 
and the bulletin leaves nothing un- 
answered. 


Speed .... in Photo and Fact, another 
of the interesting booklets depicting 
the particular values of air express. 


24-page catalog in color illustrating 
the new line of Barrett hand lift 
trucks. Well illustrated. 


Pictorial progress during 50 years in 

the life of the American Box Com- 
y, manufacturers of wooden and wire- 
und boxes and crates. 


6 Sample back number of the American 
Import & Export Bulletin, giving 
news of developments in the foreign trade 
industry. Covers Customs, Commerce, 
Agriculture, Treasury, and State Depart- 
ments thoroughly. Reports on changes in 
laws, rules, regulations, etc. 


Illustrated and fully described in « 

six-page folder are facts for the ship- 
per and packer interested in strapping, 
seals, tensioners, sealers and accessories. 
The products are for banding all types of 
packages, bales, boxes, pallets. 


Bulletin 5191, illustrates and briefly 
describes the principal units in an 


The numbered paragraphs below correspond with the numbers appearing 
in the coupon in this department. To order one or more pieces of literature, 
or other types of material, at absolutely no charge to you or your firm, 
just encircle the corresponding number in the coupon, fill in the required 
information, and mail it in. Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


expanded line of industrial trucks and 
tractors. The complete line is graphically 
eee in this attractive, four-page 
older. 


Here’s a handy gadget being distrib- 

uted by a prominent freight forward- 
ing firm. It’s a combination key ring and 
auto license holder which fits neatly into 
your pocket. 


1 Both entertaining and educational, 
a 20-minute color and sound film 
is available to clubs, schools, business 
groups and television stations. It shows 
how business airplanes help industrial 
leaders save time. Highly informative. 
1 1 A new eight-page specification 
booklet listing the advantages of 


SABENA’s 
FAST 
= AIR CARGO 
SERVICE 


Enables Air Shippers to Speed 
Delivery of Anything that 
Will Go Into an Airplane 


TO 
ALL EUROPE 
THE NEAR EAST 
THE BELGIAN CONGO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Over ao Quarter of a Century of International Airline Service Assures Expert, Safe, 
Sure Cargo Handling to Any Point on SABENA’s 50,000-mile System. 


For full information on air cargo service to anywhere in the world, consult your 


broker, or 


SAR ENA << 


IRLINES 


422 Madison Ave., New York 17 © MUrray Hill 8-5757 


Branch Offices: 


208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Randolph 6-6873 


1404 N. Y. Avenue, Washington 5, D.C. 
MEtropolitan 8-49 934 


323 Geary St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
YUkon 2-6922 


523 W. My St., Los Angles 14, Calif. 
MUtual 1291 

1311 nell Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 
Prospect 4772 

235 Lincoin Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Telephone: 58-5811 


1249 Washington Bivd., Detroit, Mich., Woodworth 3-1921 
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the new fork lift trucks. Dimension draw- 
ings show their maneuverability ; detailed 
specifications allow comparisons with other 
trucks. Complete in every detail. 


12 How To Help Your Post Office 

Help You, a new booklet, copiously 
illustrated and designed to help accelerate 
postal service whenever necessary. It will 
prove timely and valuable to parcel post 
shippers as well as to users of regular 
letter mail. 


1 For those whose trucks are a vital 

part of their business, a new, 
large, 16-page booklet is ready to help 
keep them rolling. Fifty-one illustrations 
with explanatory text will show you how 
to prevent truck failures and save on over- 
haul expenses. 


1 Literature describing a new-type 

gummed tape dispenser which is 
operated like a telephone dial, measuring 
and cutting the tape accurately while 
moistening it. 


15 A catalogue and descriptive book- 

let dealing with the classification, 
design and operating requirements of in- 
strument bearing is now available. Intended 
for instrument engineers only, Booklet AIB 
gives descriptive details and dimensional 
data for a full line of instrument ball 
bearings. Highly technical and illustrated. 


16 Units of Weight and Measure, 

Definitions, and Tables of Equiva- 
lents—a valuable 68-page book for all ship- 
pers. Handsomely put up with leatherette 
cover. 


1 An attractive and valuable wall 

chart in color, showing the proper 
procedures in storing gummed tape, the 
use of automatic dispensers, and the appli- 
cation of gummed tap. Should be on the 
walls of all shipping departments. IlIlus- 
trations tell the story in a glance. 


19 Complete information concerning 

five new fork lift trucks is now 
available for all shippers interested in im- 
proving their line of trucks with an eye 
— speed, efficiency and maneuver- 
ability. 


2 Condensed catalogue #11 offers a 

complete line of scales for every 
industrial need. It’s a handy, illustrated 
reference for scales that record weights 
from 1/64th of an ounce to 300 tons. 


2 The best way to get out office mail 
faster, at lower cost and with more 
prestige is fully discussed and illustrated 
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in a booklet aptly titled, How To Get Your 
Mail Out. Also included is a card for ob- 


taining information on allied subjects. 
22 Quite often shippers turn tourists, 
and if they’ve a mind to go to 
South America, Braniff has put out a 
sumptuous, multicolored folder that should 
prove helpful. Beautifully executed to whet 
anyone’s appetite for South America. 
PA A job study showing how an 
Albany manufacturer of cleaning 
products increased plant capacity 400% 


with a carefully planned integrated han- 
dling system. 


y- Off the Cuff, an informational 

magazine produced by a leading 
manufacturer of materials handling equip- 
ment. Well illustrated. 


2 Descriptive brochure on the brand 

new book, Boxcars in the Sky, 
which tells the thrilling story of commer- 
cial and military air cargo, from A to Z. 
This volume is the first of its kind pub- 
lished anywhere. 


2 For foreign freight forwarders and 

custom house brokers who find 
themselves vexed and bewildered because 
the courts of many countries interpret inter- 
national trade regulations differently from 
those of the U. S., there’s a new 32-page 
booklet out on foreign trade definitions 
that includes numerical conversion tables. 


3 Gourmet Guide to Good Living in 

South America—a 55-page book- 
let which presents the business air trav- 
eler with all the necessary know-how re- 
lating to foods, restaurants, hotels, clubs, 


etc, 
31 What to Expect from Wirebounds 

—an attractive booklet which pre- 
sents the construction principles of wire- 
bound boxes and crates. Includes 24 case 
studies. 


3 The Picture Book for Parcel Post 
Shippers — an illustrated booklet 
explaining econemies in metered parcels. 


3 Consular Documentary Require- 

ments and Charges, as prepared by 
one of the leading airfreight forwarding 
firms. Valuable for international shippers. 


3 Latest issue of Industrial Review 

which highlights the advantages 
gained through the use of a certain special- 
ized packing tape. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


. . « for fast results 


ie e 
Starts Flights in April 

SHANNON —Irish Air Lines is expected 
to start air service between the United 
States and Ireland on April 1. For this ser- 
vice, American aircraft and crews, to be 
chartered from Seaboard & Western Air- 
lines (the transaction will involve approxi- 
mately 11 million dollars in revenue to the 
American carrier) for a term of four years 
will handle the flights for the six weekly 
round trips planned. 

Under the terms of the agreement S&W 
will provide DC-4 aircraft refurnished 
with new interiors, flight crews (save for 
cabin attendants) and operational facilities. 
Operations, sales and traffic functions will 
be controlled by the Irish company. 

36 Latest issue of a valuable magazine 

which includes many useful tips on 
the use of steel strapping in packaging 
shipments. Well illustrated. 


3 A chart showing step-by-step in- 

structions for sealing Vs and W 
cartons with tape to meet Government 
specifications. Ten steps are depicted. In- 
cludes sealing a carton’s innerliner and 
outer seams, and covering and protecting 
carton labels. A handy reference. 


3 Peggy and Mado, an unusual 

comic-type booklet which does a 
terrific job explaining how a four-week 
vacation can be spent in France. 


RR Wants Helicopters 


BALTIMORE—So valuable a part does 
air transportation play in the commercial 
scene, that even railroads are considering 
its usefulness as an auxiliary or supple- 
ment to its own services, Recently, the 
Baltimore and Annapolis Railroad Com- 


pany petitioned the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for permission to operate a helicop- 
ter service between this city, Washington, 
Wilmington, Philadelphia and New York. 
In flying this service, the railroad plans to 
carry property, mail and passengers over 
its proposed routes. At present, the rail- 
road does not own any aircraft at all. To 
date, the CAB has not commented or 
rendered any decision concerning this re- 


quest. 

1 Latest issue of Handling Materials 
4 Illustrated which offers actual case 
histories to those who are engaged in the 
handling of various types of shipments. 
43 Here’s the very latest issue of the 

New York State Airport Map and 


Directory. This is a revision of the last 
map offered in these columns. 


44 Just about omatting ee air- 
freight shipper has to know 
tarifis. This new, revised list is designed 
to simplify the finding of facts necessary 
for shipping. Approved by the CAB. 


SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Gentlemen: 
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10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send the free literature indicated below to the following: 
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Place a circle around your selection. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1687 Finance Building, Phitadeiphie 2, Pa. 
MArket 7-6315 


INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC FREIGHT FORWARDER 
NEW YORK © MIAMI © HAVANA © GRUSSELS © PARIS © LONDON © ROTTERDAM © ROME © ZURICH 
Largest Organization of its Kind in the United States built on PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


AIRCRAFT CHARTERING BROKERS © PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT TO ANY DESTINATION IN THE WORLD 
DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL FREIGHT FORWARDER AND BROKER 


LETTER OF REGISTRATION AIR FREIGHT FORWARDER Me. 18... . LICENSED MOTOR FREIGHT BROKER—I.C.C.-M.C—12286 ... FORWARDERS FMB No. 666 


MIAMI DIVISION 


Miami International Airport, Tweatieth Street Termiaal 


Miami 08-4328 


METROPOLITAN DIVISION 
140-2 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
WOrth 43500 
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promotes AIR CARGO exclusively! 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


THE WORLD'S FIRST AND 
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Plans Air Cargo Warehouse 

PORT-AU-PRINCE—Air cargo moving 
in and out of this point in record propor- 
tion during the first 10 months of 1952 
alone, has prompted Pan American World 
Airways to plan a new $16,500 warehouse 
at Bowen Field. Actual construction is 
scheduled to start some time this year, 
and plans are currently being drawn up 
in Miami. 

So great has been the increase in air 
cargo here—1,289,521 pounds handled by 
Pan Am through October as contrasted 
with the 139,600 pounds handled through- 
out all of 1951—that the warehouse build- 
ing now in use will hardly be adequate 
for the anticipated volume. This building 
has already been enlarged several times 
in order to keep up with the way cargo 
is expanding here, but the best solution 
appears to be the new warehouse planned 
by Pan Am. 

The airline reports that of the 1,289,921 
pounds of Clipper cargo handled here, 
797.049 pounds were imports and 492,472 
pounds were exports. 


MAILBAG MEMOS 


Confirming telephone conversation today we 
have had to this moment at least six inquiries 
in connection with the comparison of air and 
surface shipping costs shown on Page 78 of 
your November, 1952, issue. 

ese inquiries have come from a wide cross 
section of the shipping public. We believe it 
will be gratifying for you to know that your 
publication is read so thoroughly. 
L. E. Miller 
District Cargo Sales Supervisor 
Pan American World Airways 


Develop Fish Tank for Air 


ST. LOUIS—Shippers of live fish will 
be interested to learn that large quantities 
of tropical fish are currently being flown 
successfully from Florida to eastern dis- 
tribution points in a new type of corru- 
gated chipping container. Allowing for 
savings up to 500 pounds per plane ship- 
ment, the telescope-type container uses a 
one-piece inner sleeve of waterproof cor- 
rugated board that forms a tank. Holes 
are punched through the top of it for the 
insertion of a rubber tube into the water 
for the passage of oxygen into the tank. 
The container has been developed by the 
Gaylord Container Corp. for H. Woolf 
and Sons, in Florida, but now is being 
used, says the manufacturer, “on several 
Air Cargo lines.” 


Airline Orders Speedpaks 


PARIS—Most airlines, Air France 
among them, are making provisions for 
more space in which to carry air cargo. 
In line with this policy, Air France has 
ordered 12 Speedpaks, the large cargo 
carrying pod that attaches to the under- 
belly of a Constellation. These have been 
ordered from SECAN, the French firm that 
builds these containers under license from 
Lockheed. Most likely they will be used 
mainly on the carrier's North Atlantic 
routes over which the Constellation is used 
exclusively. Some Constellations are also 
used on Air France’s service to Africa. 
ee A a AE 


read buy enjoy 


BOXCARS IN THE SKY 


a FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Home Study & Resident Courses 


AN UNCROWDED FIELD THAT OFFERS YOU A FUTURE 
Practical training as well as theory—by capable 
men daily engaged in Traffic Management. Ex- 
cellent job opportunities. Courses: General, Ad- 


vanced, Air 


argo, Export and Import, Motor 


Carrier, 1.C.C. Practitioner. 


@ Rochester 


sa vtormation witte wt Hew YOU 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET Y 
rd year 


Veterans’ Inqeiries lavited 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS INSTITUTE 


CENTRAL OFFICE: 154 Nassou Street, New York City 


. BRANCH OFFICES, 294 Washington Street, Boston, Moss; 


10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* 
* 
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CARGOES GO FASTER 


PROFITS COME BACK SOONER 
when you ship by PAL AIR CARGO 


ee 
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Faster deliveries mean higher —and quicker — profits because you 
eliminate excessive inventories, speed up collections and boost capi- 
tal turnover. You make additional savings, too, because PAL Air 
Cargo cuts packing and handling costs, reduces losses from spoilage 
or damage and lowers insurance rates. 


PAL PHILPIne Arn Lines 


SAN FRANCISCO «* 


© PAL AIR CARGO is fastest fo 
Manila — only 36 hours total 
time from San Francisco. 


© PAL AIR CARGO is reliable — 
dependable ; prevides efficient 
trans-shipment to all points in 
the Orient, Australia, Indonesia, 
Malaya and the Middle East. 


See your Cargo Agent or the 
nearest PAL office today 
for complete information. 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO +« WASHINGTON, D.C. + LOS ANGELES + HONOLULU 
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CORRECTIONS 


Due to the fact that the following airlines 


Issue. To make up for the neglect, AIR 


future purchasers of the Air Shipper's 
Manual make the proper insertions in their 
copy or copies. 


EL AL ISRAEL AIRLINES 


Address: 31 Rothschild Livd., Tel Aviv, 
Israel. 

Phone: 4608. 

Cable Address: ISKAILLAL. 


t, S. Cargo Manager: Charies H. Vas- 
seur. 


Cargo Offices: 
Athens, Greece——Allalouf, 33, Praxi- 


teleus St. 

Mrussels, Belgtum—6 Lue du Midi 
(Shoham). 

Copenhagen, Denmark —- Livjiaeger- 
wade 44. 


Matifa, Israel—7/9 Kingswuy (Sho- 
ham). 

Istanbul, Turkey—-'45," Istikial Cad- 
desi. 

Jerusalem, Israel — Cienerali Bide 
(Shoham). 

Johannesburg, 8. Afrien-—-i0s Mar: 
time House, Loveday St. 

London, Engiand -295 Kegent S8t., 


Metbourne, Australia—25-22 Eliza- 
beth St. 

Nicosia, Cyprus 155 Ledra St. 

Paris, France—5 Ave. de |'Opera. 

New York, N. Y.-——-Idiewild Interna- 
tional Airport; Tel. Olympia 6-5290. 

Naples, ltaly—-Via A. Depretis, 41-43. 

HNome, italy—-64 Via Bissolati. 

Tel Aviv, lsraei—31 Rothschild Blvd. 

Vienna, Austrin 5/1 Vichtegasse. 

Zurich, Swits.—Fraunmunsterstr., 2. 


SABENA BELGIAN AIRLINES 


Address: 145 Rue Royale, Brussels, Bel- 


#ium. 


had failed to make this publication's dead- Phones 15.10.00. ia 
line, the listing of their cargo offices was Cable Adéress: AIRSABENA. — ws 
incorrectly published in our Foreign Trade General Air Cargo Manager: J. P. Mau- 


rus. 


‘nl Stat Cc Willis 
TRANSPORTATION has printed the correct = ae sccetimanae aris ae 
listing and recommends that purchasers and Carge Offices: 


Amsterdam, Netherland—Schipo! Air- 
port, Kamer 67. 

Antwerp, Belgium—33 Rue Breydel. 

Athens, Greece—4 Churchill Street. 

Barcelona, Spain-—-Piaza de Cataluna 
6 


Brussels, Belgium—140 Rue Koyale. 

Cairo, KEgypt-—47 Abdel Khalek Saroit 
Vachastreet. 

Capetown, Union 8. Africa—-Geneva 
House, 28 Parliament St. 

Chicago, U1.—208 8S. La Salle St.; 
Bonen Prossnitz, R.S.M.; RAndolph 
-6873. 

Copenhagen, Denmark—53 Ostergade. 

Dallas, Texas—1311 Praetorian Bldg.; 
Harold Lamm, R.S.M.; PRospect 
1731. 

Dar Es Salam, Tanganyika—Agence 
Belge de l’est africain B.P. 322 2329. 

Detroit, Michigan—-2837 Washington 
Bivd.; R. Burton, R.S.M.; W0Ood- 
ward 3.1921/2. 

Dusseldorf, Germany -—— Rheinbahn- 
haus, Wilhelmplatz. 

Elizabethville, Belgian Congo—Ave- 
nue de l’Etoile; 139. 

lrankfurt, Germany—F riedrich Eber- 
strasse 24. 

Gander, New Foundland—P.B. 42. 

Geneva, Switzerland—-19 Kue de la 
Croix d'Or. 

Genoa, Italy—Hotel Colombia Excel- 
sior, Piazza Acquaverde. 

Glasgow, Scotiand—147 Bath Street. 

Hamburg, Germany—Hermannstrasse 
3Y. 

Innsbruck, Austria—Bozner Platz 7. 

Jerusalem, Israel—King David Hotel. 

Johannesburg, Union 8. Africa—Unity 
House, Fox Street 100. 

Kristiansand, Norway — Skjelbreds 
Rederi A/S, Henrik Wergelandsgat 
1 


\ 


Your 


‘| desired. 


xe 


Circle 6-4000 
WASHINGTON * PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND * CHICAGO * DE 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


MINNEAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 


cargo gets 


Through Reservations: Space 
confirmed to final destination, if 


= Phone, Wire Reservations: Your 
guarantee of the space you 
|] need, when you wish it. 


All-Europe Coverage: S-A-S SHIP VIA 
serves more cities in Europe SAS 
than any other transatlantic line 


st, dependable cargo Through 


handling all the way. line to 


BRITAIN 


. Contact your forwarding agent or EUROPE 


NEAR EAST 


TROIT 
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Levpoldville, Belgian Congo—N'Dolo 
Airport—singer Building, 7 Blvd. 
Albert ler. 

Lille, France—101 Blvd. de la Liberte. 

a Portugal—Praca de Alegria 


nanan, Portugese W. Africa—U.N.1. 
A.U.—B.P, 1236. 

London, England — Terminal House, 
Grosvenor Gardens; London Air- 
port, Hounslow, Middlesex. ; 

Los Angeles, Californin—i23 W. 6th 
St.; Kenneth febstad, RK.S.M.; 
MUtual 1291. ; 

Luxemburg, Luxemburg-—lindel Air- 
ort. 

Madrid, Spain-—-4 Plaza Canovas de! 

Castillo; Barajas Airport. 

‘aan hester, England—aAir Terminus, 
Royal Exchange; Ridgway Airport. 

Miami Heach, Florida—235 Lincoln 
ess Reagan, R.; Miami Beach 
8-5811. 

Milan, Italy—3i Via Manzoni; Mal- 
pensa Airport; 2 Via S. Pietro in 
Gessate. 

Munich, See Sen Tanee 
80; Riem Airport 

Nairobi, East Africa—Shell House, 
Delamere Avenue. 

N’Dola, Northern Rhodesia—St. Pat- 
rick Road, P. O. Box 184. 

New York, New York—422 Madison 
Avenue; W. J. Butler, Manager; 
New York International Air ort, 
Jamaica 20; Ed. Wichta, 
ch Saeed Hill §-5757—OLympla he 

6 


Nice, France-—7 Ave. Gustave V; Nice 
Airport. 

Nicosia, Cyprus—8 Heracliou Ave., 
Metaxas Square; P.O.B. 

Nuremberg, Germany—Hotel Deut- 
scher Hof. 

Oslo, Norway—Tordensk joldsgate. 

Paris, France—37 Rue Caumartin, 

Prague, Czechoslovakia — ee 
4; Praha Ruzyne Airpor 

Rome, Italy—Via ectorint 113-115; 
Ciampino Airport. 

Saizburg, Austria—Monchsberg Lift, 
Gsattengasse 13; Maxglan Airport. 

San Francisco, California—323 acer 
Street; A. Myser, R.S.M.; YUkon 
2.6922. 

Stanleyville, Belgian Congo—Stanley- 
ville Airport. 

Stockholm, Sweden—Flygcity, Norr- 
malmstorg 1; Bromma Airport. 

Stuttgart, Germany—bWolzstrasse, 4 
Marquardt Hotel. 

Tel Aviv-Yafo, Israel—6 Rothschild 
Blivd.; Lod Airport. 

Washington, D. C.—1104 New York 

Ave. N. W.; Rube Ere, R.S.M.; 
MEtropolitan 8-4924 

Warsaw, Poland—39 Ho 

Vienna, Austria — 9 “Schubertring; 
Schwechat Airport. 

Zurich, Switzerland—Nahnhofstrasse 
5; Zurich Kloten Airport. 


Cites Flight Figures 


LONDON—From the beginning of May 
to the end of October, British Overseas 
Airways Corp. has flown 550 tons of air 
cargo over its New York, Montreal and 
London routes. This, said BOAC, repre- 
sents a gain of 6% over the same period 
last year. In this period, an average of 
three tons of cargo was flown over the 
North Atlantic each day. Cargo consisted 
of anything from textiles and glassware to 
electrical apparatus and machinery. Motor 
vehicle spare parts and samples of all 
kinds also figured prominently in these 
flights. 

Obviously in an expansive mood, BOAC 
officials went on to say that since July, 
1946, when its Constellations first went 
into service, and December, 1949, when 
its Stratocruisers took to flight, a total of 
20 million miles were flown over the At- 
lantic by BOAC. The first of these aver- 
aged 10 crossings a week, and the latter 
averaged 22. Together, they have flown a 
staggering amount of cargo and passengers 
and, considered on a continuous flight 
basis, have spent 10 years in the air. 
BOAC, however, is going more deeply into 
the airfreight business, as is obvious by 
its recent purchase of five freighter ver- 
sions of the prop-jet Bristol Britannia. 
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More Cargo Planes Ordered 


MARIETTA, GA.—Production order for 
an unspecified number of Lockheed C-130A 
turboprop cargo aircraft has been placed 
by the United States Air Force. This order 
comes well in advance of the date, as yet 
unannounced, when the prototype will be 
flown. Considering this, it readily becomes 
obvious that 1} the air force has complete 
faith in the practicability of the new cargo 
transport, and 2) that it needs more cargo 
planes at its disposal. The planes will be 
built at Lockheed’s plant here which is 
currently engaged in turning out B-47 
turbojet bombers. 


BOAC To Buy Freighters 


LONDON—“In view of the increasing 
importance of airfreight,” said officials of 
British Overseas Airways Corp., a decision 
has been made to purchase five freighter 
versions of the prop jet Bristol Britannia. 
According to BOAC’s board, from which 
this decision was obtained, the Bristol has 
a non-stop range of 400 miles, and will 
be delivered in 1955-56. Luxury versions 
are supposed to be delivered in 1954. The 
purchase of the five freighters is subject 
to government approval. 


‘Copters Go A-Whaling 


OSLO—Whaling as an industry, most 
people believe, has gone out of existence. 
Such, however, is not the case, Whaling is 
still being carried on in the Antarctic and 
using the latest mechanical developments, 
too. Recent expeditions leaving Norway 
have taken helicopters with them for use 
in seeking out whales. While using heli- 
«<opters eliminates the element of sport 
from the proceedings, the craft should 
prove an effective hunter. Once the whale 
has been sighted, attempts will be made to 
fire rockets at it that will both kill it and 
explode an oxygen bomb inside the whale 
to keep it afloat until the boat arrives. 
There are apparently no limits to which 
an aircraft can be used for business pur- 
poses, 


CAB Grants Request 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Both scheduled 
and non-scheduled airlines alike have been 
granted a year’s extension of special per- 
mission by the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
do contract flying for the military estab- 
lishment. This extension, to continue now 
until December 1, 1953, the exemption of 
the nation’s carriers from civil air regu- 
lations that might prohibit such work, 
was granted by the CAB in response to 
a request from the Defense Department. 


RANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIR- 

WAYS: Prior to the merger of this 
company with Mid-Continent, John A. Cun- 
ningham had served as_ vice-president- 
operations for the latter carrier at Kansas 
City. Now, in cognizance of his executive 
ability and experience Braniff has made 
him assistant operations manager at Dal- 
las. Cunningham had been with this car- 
rier before, from 1931 to 1940. In 1952, 
Cunningham had also been elected presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Association’s 
“Operations Conference.” 

California Central Airlines: The 
newly created position of administrative 
assistant-management has gone to Charles 
A. Egger, graduate attorney. lis new post 
makes him responsible for the handling of 
assignments from top management dealing 
with legal matters, government agencies, 
other airlines and business firms in allied 
fields. Quite a job. Prior to taking these 
duties, Egger had been associated with 
an insurance firm. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration: 
Joseph D. Blatt has been named to the 
post of assistant administrator for pro- 
gram coordination. Formerly chief of the 
Planning Staff Division of CAA’s Office of 
Federal Airways, Blatt is now in charge of 
coordination and evaluation of CAA pro- 
gram operations. He also serves in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

Pan American World Airways: 
From being vice president in charge of 
the Pacific-Alaska Division, a position 
Harold E. Gray has held since 1949, he 
has been moved to that of vice president 
in charge of Pan Am’s Atlantic Division. 
Clarence M. Young has succeeded Gray 
in the Pacific-Alaska office. Down in Rio 
de Janeiro, Humphrey W. Toomey, man 
ager of the firm’s Latin American Divi- 
sion, has been elected a vice president. 
Gray has been with this carrier since 
1929, Young since 1934, and ‘Toomey 
since 1930. 

Philippine Air Lines: Ch. N. Biondi 
is now a vice chairman of the traffic com- 


mittee of the International Air Transpor- 
tation Association. This group meets twice 
yearly to consider policy matters that 
affect the traffic problems of the world’s 
airlines. He is also general traffic and 
sales manager for PAL. 

Slick Airways: The carrier’s president 
has a new assistant in the form of Donald 
G. Royer, who has been active in air- 
freight ever since Slick started operations. 
In his present position, Royer includes 
the negotiation of gasoline and freight 
drayage contracts with his administrative 
functions. Active in aviation since 1937, 
he recently served in the Berlin Aichi. 

U. S. Airlines: The president of a 
New York investment firm has been made 
chairman of the board of this all-cargo 
carrier. His name is Frederick D. Gear- 
hart. In addition to this action, five more 
directors were added. These were: Paul 
D. Sheeline, G. Gordon Moore, Jay W. 
Kaufman, Knox B. Phagan and the air- 
line’s president, Fred A. Miller. 


Paris-Tokyo Flights Start 


PARIS—New service from this city to 
Tokyo has now been started by Air France. 
Operating long-range Constellations that 
stop en route at Beyrouth, Karachi and 
Hong Kong, the carrier flies the trip in 
43 hours and 20 minutes, the quickest 
available time from Europe to the Japanese 
capital. Combination cargo-passenger air- 
craft, such as Air France uses over the 
North Atlantic, virtually duplicates that 
service on the new run. 


GLOBE SHIPPING CO., INC. 
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Air Cargo Aids in Distribution 
Of Latin American Publication 


NEW YORK—“Air Service is the only possible method of getting out a news 
magazine and putting it in the readers’ hands while its stories are still news,” said 
Roger H. Woods, Jr. “Anything else would be hopelessly slow.” Woods is in a 
peculiarly good position to realize the advantages of airfreight, being the vice 
president and manager of production and traffic of Vision, a news magazine 
published in this city and circulated largely throughout Latin America. The job 
of sending the Spanish magazine out to its readers is an operation involving the 
biweekly flying of 18,000 pounds of matter over 123,000 route-miles in about 60 
flights. 

In the two years since its birth, Vision 
has developed what it considers ‘the most nj py sieg 
intricate and extensive air transport net- 


this, general manager, Paul West, claimed, 
“Latin America now has an_ efficient, 
modern, dependable air transportation 
system upon which all shippers can de 
pend.” 

Film for printing the periodical by off- 
set is flown every other week from this 
city to Austin, Texas, and to Santiago, 
Chile, where the presses are located. From 
these cities, 64% tons of magazines are 


flown to about 33 cities in 20 countries at 
a cost of about five cents per copy, and 
15 airlines are involved. Visao, the Portu- 
gese counterpart, has part of its editorial 
and advertising copy flown down to Rio de 
Janeiro, from which city 1% tons of the 
magazine are flown to 71 towns and cities 
at a cost of one and one half cents per 
copy, and six airlines are involved. 

This appears to be another instance 
where business concerns of all kinds are 
taking advantage of the many advantages 
afforded by the use of air cargo transpor- 
tation. 


S&W Flies Emergency Part 


NEW YORK—An emergency call from 
a crippled Navy seaplane tender laid up 
at a British port obtained almost imme 


work in Latin America.’ Commenting on PROPOSED HELIPORT AT FORT WORTH 


Returns to Newark 


NEWARK—As of the middle of Novem- 
ber, The Flying Tiger Line has re-estab- 
lished its main airfreight base for the New 
‘ork-Newark area at the airport here. 
Despite the return here, the carrier will 
still maintain its freight dock at Idlewild, 
although all of its transcontinental flights 
will operate from Newark. 

Out on the West Coast, FTL has launch- 
ed a major sales and advertising campaign 
in local newspapers and over television 
stations, thus becoming the first to use 
these media for selling airfreight. The 
line’s decision to embark on this cam- 
paign came as a result of traffic increases 
made in airfreight of more than 100% per 
month for the past few months. 


a 


diate results. Part of a 12,800 pound emer With helicopters destined to dot the skies more and more frequently from now on— 

gency shipment was promptly loaded there are 92 communities in the United States now receiving mail by helicopter, and 

aboard a Seaboard & Western freight plane this is only the beginning—provision has been made to set aside space for a heliport. 

and sped out of this city’s International The artist's sketch shown above provides for a division between the regular section and 

Airport without delay. It was reported the heliport to be made by the administration building. Credit Fort Worth's new 

‘ that propellers and drive-shaft reached International Airport for having sufficient foresight to provide a suitable spot for 
' their destination the following day. helicopter operations throughout this part of Texas. 
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AIR TRANSPORTATION 


'S THE ONLY MAGAZINE THAT SEZZS AIR CARGO 
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To Reduce Red Tape .. . 


Business in the Hangar... 
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¢ The shorter version of the embarkation /disembarkation card, which 
will make business and pleasure air travel less troublesome, has been 
accepted by Haiti, Honduras, El Salvador, Guadeloupe and Curacao. 
The card was designed by Pan American World Airways, which is 
actively backing the simplified form, in accord with the International 
Civil Aviation Organization's recommendations. Haiti was the first 
country in the western hemisphere to adopt the new traveling docu- 
ment, and air-minded executives will find it a valuable time-saver. 


¢ Naturally the bigger the business, the bigger the business plane 
it uses. Quite recently, AiResearch Aviation found the following large 
aircraft stationed in its hangar for overhauling and other work: Lock- 
heed Lodestar belonging to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Douglas B-23 belonging to the General Electric Company, DC-3 belong- 
ing to General Mills and another to Sears Roebuck, and two Martin B26s 
owned by Tennessee Gas and Transmission Company. Smaller execu- 
tive transports at AiResearch at the same time consisted of three 
Beechcraft and one PBY-5-A. 


¢ Catering to the demands of businessmen, Western Air Lines has 
increased its service between Seattle and Portland. According to the 
new schedules, businessmen can now spend a full day in either city 
and return to the other in the evening. This increased air service was 


instituted at a time when railroad service between the two points 
was reduced. 


* For the greater dissemination of knowledge, professors of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois have taken to the air in University airplanes to 
carry on extension classes in all parts of the state and to provide 
other special services. The University has a fleet of 37 airplanes, which 
are used in charter service on long trips. In October alone, 110 trips 
were flown by 15 different units of the University. This represents 
still another service to which the versatile airplane is put. Business 
concerns too send their representatives out on long trips by air. It 
saves them time and money that way. 


¢ Arrangements are still being completed (at the time of this writing) 
between officials of the Cuban Government and those of the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association whereby U. S. civilian pilots will be 
able to fly through and into Cuba with greater ease than before. Where 
previously excessive and multiple charges dissuaded plane owners 
and flying businessmen from landing in Cuba, immediate steps are 
now being taken to reduce all such charges and to standardize them. 
Formal official procedures to be followed in the future will be announc- 
ed shortly, says AOPA. 


¢ The number of corporation-owned aircraft in the United States is 
growing by leaps and bounds. To date, there are approximately 9500 
company planes in the country, 1700 of them are multi-engined. To- 
gether, they form a fleet larger than that currently flown by all the 
U. S. scheduled airlines combined. Last year they flew about 730,000 
more hours than did all the domestic airlines of the country. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


| Hae todigeene my ELECTRIC 
CO.: For moving heavy loads over 
long distances at high speed, a gasoline 
powered low lift platform truck, exclu- 
sively manufactured by E-P, is offered as 
the best vehicle. It is available in both 
three and five ton capacities, but the lat- 
ter model comes equipped with dual sets 
of wheels under the load platform to sup- 
port the heavy load. This type of truck is 
designed as a self-loading load carrier 
allowing the handling of all types of skids 
and skid boxes and a variety of other de- 
vices. 

> Hyster Company: Seven sizes of 
Karry Krane booms are now available for 
use where operational space is restricted 
These special hooms come in sizes ranging 
from four to nine feet, and each boom, 
available on special order, is individually 
designed and manufactured. Complete in. 
formation can be obtained from any Hyster 
dealer, 


> Towmotor Corp.: Greater efficiency 
in handling bulky loads can be realized 
by this firm’s Crane Arm which is easily 
exchangeable with the firm’s standard 
forks. With the Crane Arm, plant-wide 
movements of heavy engines, dies, cast- 
ings, long bars and other such material 
are readily expedited . . . Still another 
attachment introduced by Towmotor for 


the fork lift trucks is a portable elevator 
specially built for maintenance department 
functions. The double-decked platform 
reste securely on the forks, and when 
raised high allows quick access to con- 
duits, pipes, light fixtures and other plant 
equipment situated high on walls or on 
the ceiling. This is just one of the many 
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items being put out for the fork lift, 
one of industry’s most useful tools. Tow- 
motor now puts out 25 specialized acces- 
sories for this handy vehicle. 


> Andrews Sprinklers: For shippers 
who own their own lawns or gardens, a 
50 foot sprinkler that weighs just one 
pound should be regarded as welcome 
news. It is a double, lightweight plastic 
sprinkler that can cover an area more than 
12 feet wide and 50 feet long at average 
water pressure. It can drape over hill- 
sides, twine around flower beds and form 
to any contour of landscaping. Topside 
up, it’s a perfect sprinkler; upside down 
it’s an excellent soaker. Made of plastic. 
it will not rot or mildew, even when stored 
wet. Comes complete with brass connector. 
Really low priced. 


> Anacortes Veneer, Inc.: Flexibility 
combined with strength are the main fea- 
tures of this new product called Armor- 
board. Laboratory tests have shown that 
it has a degree of shock resistance “un- 
paralleled in the board field.” It is con- 
sidered suitable for all applications where 
ordinary hardboard is used. 


HIGH STRENGTH, GREAT FLEXIBILITY. 
New high strength hardboard is in full- 
scale commercial production at Anacortes 
Veneer, Inc., one of Pacific Northwest's 
largest worker-owned plants. H. W. 
McClary, general manager, demonstrates 
flexibility of new hardboard called 
Armorbord. Full sized panel may have 
degree of impact resistance unparalleled 
in its field, McClary says. 


TIGHT AS AHATBAND. New high strength 
hardbeard called Armorbord is so flexible 
@ narrow strip can be bent into small 
circle as tight as a hatband. H. W. 
McClary, general manager of Anacortes 
Veneer, Inc., the manufacturer, says high 
flexibility and apparently unparalleled 
impact resistance in this grade makes 
the new hardboard ideal for scores of 
uses. 


> Aurora Equipment Company: Each 
shelf on this new, strong line of shelving 
is designed to hold up to one ton of weight. 


Specially reinforced sides and center help 
do the trick while the front and rear of 
the cabinet have U-shaped reinforcing 
channels that are even stronger than 
angles. Setting the whole thing up is espe- 
cially easy, due to a special Iron-Grip stud 
that saves about 60% of the assembly 
time. All shelving is quickly adjustable on 


144” centers, and all openings are adjust- 
able from the front of the unit. Dividers, 
drawers, side and back panels are available 
in all sizes. 


> W. C. Ritchie & Co.: Not a new 
product, but undoubtedly an item of 
interest to shippers everywhere is the new 
16-page booklet put out by this package 
design and manufacturing company. The 
booklet is entitled, “101 Ways to Better 
Packaging,” and it may be obtained by 
writing the firm at 8802 Baltimore Avenue, 
Chicago. 

J 

Can Dry Crops From Air 

LONDON—Farmers may find yet an- 
other application of the airplane, which 
is fast becoming civilization’s most adapt- 
able instrument, to agriculture. Scientists 
in Great Britain have begun work on a 
new technique of crop drying by spraying 
it from the air. By spraying a “dessicant” 
on a crop about eight or nine days before 
harvesting, water is prevented from moving 
up from the roots to the head and leaves 
of the grain. The dry crop can then be 
harvested and stored safely without fear 
of rot. Savings will be about half the 
amount of artificially drying the crop in 
a store, observers claim. Furthermore, 
aerial spraying is felt to give a more even 
ripening of the grain. Farmers should be 


quick to take to the air with this new 
development. 


Horses Fly in Ferry 


DUBLIN—Destined perhaps to become 
as popular as the car ferry Silver City Air- 
ways has been conducting so successfully, 
is the horse ferry inaugurated by Aer 
Lingus. Regular ferry services between this 
city and four points in England have al- 
ready started, and a number of racehorses 
have been carried by the airline’s Bristol 
Wayfarers. The four points served are 
London and Manchester (twice weekly), 
and Birmingham and Liverpool (once 
weekly). Specially-padded boxes line the 
interior of the cargo transports, and pro- 
vision is made so that trainers and stable 
boys may travel with their horses. Aer 
Lingus believes it is the first airline to 
introduce scheduled services for the flying 
of horses. 
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TO THE RESCUE 


L itesaving is just 

one of the many 

applications for To Kerea 
which airfreighting aaa —_ ; 
is justly famous | 


To Southern Rhodesia 


Parachuting vital foodstuffs and 
supplies to the troops in Korea 
has been develoved to a fine art, 
and Fairchild's famous Packet has 
proved itself especially useful in 
such jobs. Troops in the forward 
areas are generally pleased when 
the Flying Boxcar soars over them. 


i i 


Rabies vaccine—2,309 


pounds of it airshipped 
in 33 cartons—went via 
Sabena Belgian Airlines 
from New York to Bula- 
wayo, the capital of South- 
ern Rhodesia. This was an 
emergency shipment. The 
vital vaccine went to the 
director of veterinary ser- 
vices for Southern Rho- 
desia in answer to an 
urgent call. There was no 
question about it, only air 
transportation could get it 
there in such record time. 


And to Holland ; 


To a paraplegic Dutch veteran in Doorn, Holland, who was married in June, went this 
packaged wheelchair as a wedding present from disabled American veterans. Presented 
by Harold E. Schweikert, of Corona, the chair is one of the rehabilitation kits that are 
going out to disabled veterans in 11 European countries, and are donated by the World 
Veterans Federation through the facilities of CARE. KLM, in this instance, is the carrier. 
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a Air Cargo 


Rates are a standard fea- 


ture in AIR TRANSPOR- 


TATION. This is another 


1953 : i i ir ship- 
4 I typical service for air ship 


pers who require up-to-the- 


Air freight transportation 
is the world's 
fastest growing industry 
Get ahead with 
air cargo 


minute data, The rates ap- 
pearing in every other issue 


are aways current al press- 


Through 
AIR TRANSPORTATION time. 


10 Bridge Street @ New York, N. Y. 


—— | 
SHIP AIR FRANCE! 


NEW “FAST-AIRE” 
CARGO RATES 


New specific commodity rates are offered by Air France to 151 


destinations in Europe, Africa, the Near East and the Far East 
via fast, efficient “FAST-AIRE” Cargo Service. For rates and 
schedules, see your freight forwarder or AIR FRANCE. 


CONVENIENT TERMINALS 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
683 Fifth Avenue, 493 Boylston Street, 
5 Pearl St., Boston 16, or Logan 
“Idlewild”, Plaza 9-7000 Airport, COpley 7-5350 
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UAL Records Peak Day 


CHICAGO— Peak airlift totals for 1952 
was registered by United Air Lines on the 
23rd of August. On that day, the carrier 
had 93 aircraft in the air flying 57,407 
pounds of airmail, 42,483 pounds of air 
express, 2865 passengers, and best of all, 
72,977 pounds of airfreight. UAL is justi- 
fiably proud of these figures. 


/AMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Officials from the Port of Houston, 
Texas, which enjoys a community of in- 
terests with Panama and the Colon free 
trade zone, recently arrived at Tocumen 
Airport in Panama on a goodwill trade 
mission. Among those present, when the 
Braniff plane reached its destination, were 
William W. Richards (eastern repre- 
sentative of the Houston port), Charles 
Celaya, Judge and Mrs. Myer. 

Directors and executives of the Bristol 
Waterworks Company, England, flew over 
the company’s extensive area in a Bristol 
171 helicopter. Reason for the flight was 
to make a quick and up-to-the-minute 
survey of work in progress under the 
firm’s current development program. Cyril 
Clarke, deputy chairman, and Sir Robert 
Sinclair, director, were among the busi- 
ness group that made the flight. Upon 
landing, Clarke noted that “the flight will 
provide information of great value to our 
technical experts.” 

One of the first projects to be under- 
taken for the new year is that of Thomas 
Hart Benton, famous American painter, 
who will tour Latin America via Braniff 
for four weeks with the idea of bringing 
back his impressions. His schedule was 
planned to allow time for sketching and 
photography at special points. Benton is 
the only North American painter to be 
honored with a membership in the 
Academia de Bellas Artes, in Buenos 
Aires. 

From New Orleans aboard a Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways Clipper flew Richard 
Shields, of the Shields Cordage Com- 
pany, Chicago; George Palmer, of the 
Twi-Ro-Pa Mills Agency, New Orleans,; 
Fernando Patron, of the H. T. Cotton 
Company, New Orleans, and James J. 
Morrison, prominent attorney of that 
city. The purpose of their flight to Mexico 
was to form the first inter-American or- 
ganization of leading rope and wine mau- 
facturers in the western hemisphere. Their 
business in Mexico took only a few days, 
and the executives flew back to the United 
States. 


UNO SHIPPING CO., INC. 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
FMB #1016 
Authorized Cargo Sales Agents 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSO. 
39 Broadway Tel. WH 4-0738 
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ERHAPS the best general of the Civil 

War was neither Lee nor Grant, but 
Abraham Lincoln. Certainly, he was the 
first person to grasp the concept of total 
war, a strikingly modern concept for the 
time in which he lived. Surely, he was the 
first Commander in Chief in the modern 
sense, and if his strategy was often un- 
orthodox, at least it proved effective. Of 
the myriad books written about our fa- 
mous sixteenth president, only two others 
have dealt with his military acumen, but 
only this, The Military Genius of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, by the late Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Colin R. Ballard, is as readable as an 
exciting work of fiction. Profusely illus- 
trated with maps of the campaigns and 
photographs from the Meserve Collection 
it gives the reader intimate glimpses at 
Lincoln’s generals and a handful of those 
from the South. Never has the subject, or 
the Civil War, been treated so authori- 
tatively. (World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio; 246 pages; 
$5.00.) 


* Provisions in the Warsaw Convention 
of International Transportation by Air set 
the limit for damages or loss of life in 
international air travel at $8291.87. For 
domestic or surface travel in the United 
States, the rate is much higher. Harold J. 
Sherman, prominent New York lawyer, 
turned author to show how these pro- 
visions are at odds with our Bill of Rights 
and therefore without legal force. He had 
fought and lost the famous Lee Case that 
tested these provisions, and rather than 
allow the case to remain a dangerous 
precedent, has now come out with a dy- 
namic volume that points out the injustice 
and danger in the Convention’s arbitrary 
provisions, and suggests possible remedies 
that would effect greater safety and care 
of passengers and protection of their fami- 
lies. With this exciting book, Sherman 
proves himself both a brilliant lawyer and 
an able writer, matching with great skill 
the vital importance of his subject in The 
Social Impact of the Warsaw Con- 
vention. (Exposition Press, 386 Fourth 
Ave., NYC; 156 pages; $3.00.) 


* Such diverse fields as psychology, 
child development, economics, sociology 
and government appear to be far removed 
from consumer economics, yet Arch W. 
Troelstrup’s Consumer Problems clearly 
shows the interdependent relations of each 
of these and others as well. Chapter head- 
ings give an indication of the wide range 
of subjects. These are: Money and Marital 
Happiness, Democracy in Home Manage- 
ment, Intelligent Consumer Choice, Wise 
Shopping for Clothing, the Consumer and 
Taxes, and many others. An intelligent, 
constructive and adult approach to daily 
living. (McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 330 W. 
42nd St., NYC; 548 pages; $4.75.) 


* Flying can open up new and exciting 


vistas to the hunter and sportsman. Lt. Col. 


ROBERTS, REILLY & SONS 
AIR FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
CUSTOMS BROKERS 
Serving Both of New York's Airports 
Recognized by 
International Air Transport Association 
Office: 120-82 Queens Bivd., Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
FMB No. 126 PHONE: Liggett 4-2500 


Dave Harbour shows how in his excellent 
little volume called, The Flying Sports- 
man. The airplane, which is now proving 
to be one of the most versatile of vehicles, 
can really get the most out of a hunting or 
fishing trip. Think of the time saved in fly- 
ing to distant, littke known hunting areas, 
and of the many other areas that can be 
spotted from the air that might otherwise 
have been lost. All sportsmen and _ all 
pilots should find interesting facts and lore 
in this book devoted to the as yet little 
known aspect of sports flying. The boo 
contains some where-to-go tips and many 
interesting photographs. (A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 232 Madison Ave., NYC; 122 pages; 
$3.00.) 


Hits Two New Records 


NEW YORK—Two new airfreight rec- 
ords have been hit, say ofhcials of Ameri- 
can Airlines, disclaiming any seasonal 
excuse for the achievement since they were 
hit in October. In that month, air cargo 
revenues came to $1,023,000, the first time 
that cargo rose so high in one month. 
The other record, also made in October, 
was the flying by AA of 4,617,215 ton 
miles, the first time this carrier went above 
the 4,000,000 mark in carrying airfreight. 
This latter figure is 35.7% higher than 
the total flown in October, 1951. Credit 
for these two records was given to the 
added lift provided by the airline’s ex- 
panded fleet of DC-6Bs and to its inten- 
sive airfreight campaign. Said C. R. 
Speers, Jr., assistant vice-president and 
general sales manager, “The million dollar 
month for Airfreight should be a common 
occurrence in the foreseeable future, prob- 
ably in 1953.” 


10 ways 
to develop 


executive leadership qualities 


Here is a practical, down-to-earth guide- 
book in which you will find a detailed dis- 
cussion of the 10 most important factors 
for building real leadership ability. It tells 
you how to: 1) analyze yourself; 2) 
streamline your mind; 3) a pleasure to 
work with; 4) grow as a speaker; 5) 
improve your reading habits; 6) master 
the interview; 7) conduct excellent con- 
ferences; 8) be a good psychologist; 9) 
get the most out of your physique; and 
10) stay tuned to modern leadership. 


The Technique of 


EXECUTIVE 
LEADERSHIP 


by James F. Bender 


291 pp, 5'/2x8, $3.75 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
10 BRIDGE STREET ° NEW YORK 


WEEKLY SCHEDULED 


ALL-FREIGHT 


FLIGHTS TO THE 


WY 


f) 


ORIENT 


and OCU (80m searree witn connec. 


TIONS FROM ALL THE EAST) 


‘/  @RESERVED SPACE 


For rates and information 


see your Freight Forwarder or 


NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES 


COAST TO COAST... HAWAII... CANADA..; 
ALASKA .. . THE ORIENT 
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May Fly All-Cargo Service 


LONDON—-There may be yet another 
airfreight service across the North Atlantic, 
provided premission is granted Airwork, 
of London, to do so. If granted, this will 
prove to be Great Britain’s only all-freight 
service over this body of water, excepting 
— BOAC’s, which may start when 
that firm acquires its five Bristol freighters 
now on order. Notwithstanding AC’s 
intentions, Airwork hopes to be able to 
start within, the very near future, routing 
its services from London to New York 
and London to Montreal. Four operations 
a week have been proposed by Airwork, 
and specially modified Avro Yorks would 
at first be used. Airwork is also investi- 
ating the merits of several later types of 

ritish aircraft such as the Comet 3 and 
4, the Britannia, Valiant and Vulcan. 


Signs Interline Agreement 


BRUSSELS—By signing an interline 
agreement with both FACA International 
Airlines and Pioneer Air Lines, Sabena 
Belgian Airlines now extends its services 
over greater areas in Central America and 
the southwest portion of the United 
States. Sabena has also announced the 
appointment of Kenneth Rebstad as its Los 
A district representative. 


AIRPLANES—Send for Free List 


World's targest stock personal & light commercial 
We Bey — Quick Cash for Your Plane 


THE 


GUIDE 


The Shipping Industry’s ‘Bible’ 


CUSTOM HOUSE | [| ee 
Why Shipping Label 
PRINT DIRECT 


—bSpeeds Up Freight Marking 


Eliminate the cost and time of pasting on labels. Print direct . . 


Air Cargo Day Big Success 


NEW YORK—A record attendance was 
chalked up at the fourth annuai Air Cargo 
Day, held here December 1. In the huge 
Skytop Room of the Hotel Statler, many 
prominent figures in the air cargo field— 
among them De Boer of KLM, Brell of 
Seaboard & Western, Thomas Grace of 
Slick, and others—told the huge assembly 
of the gigantic strides made and still to be 
made by air cargo. Some of the speakers 
used slides and motion pictures for greater 
illustration, and various displays and 

intings lined the outer edges of the room. 
oe me the most persistent theme heard 
throughout the session was the need for 
larger and more economically operated 
freight planes. Everywhere was sounded 
the note of optimism for the future of air 
cargo. For all intents and purposes, the 
meeting, sponsored by the American 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, was a huge 
success. 


Qantas Offers New Service 


DARWIN—tThe start of new services 
over the Indian Ocean has been announced 
by Qantas Empire Airways. Using DC-4 
aircraft, which used to operate between 
Sydney and Singapore via Darwin, the 
carrier has rerouted them via Perth and 
the Cocos Islands. In the new service, they 
connect with a service begun by Qantas 
last September linking Sydney with Jo- 
hannesburg via the Cocos Islands. Qantas 
and BOAC work together on the ‘Kanga- 
roo’ route between Great Britain and 
Australia. 


Listing 30,000 commodities 
and duties, Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Rates, 
free list, special provision, 
the Ports of the United 
States and much more. 


Import Publications 
10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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® ping room supply dealer. 


Expand ‘Copter Mail Route 


NEW YORK—New York Airways, the 
airline that flies the helicopter mail ser- 
vice around Metropolitan New York has 
added a new segment to its original route. 
As of the early part of December, NYA 
now covers the area north of New York 
City up to the southern portion of Con- 
necticut, including such places as Tarry- 
town, New Rochelle, Greenwich, Stamford, 
Bridgeport and surrounding communities. 
Norwalk has also been added to the list. 

From the Acting Postmaster, George M. 
Bragalini, who made this announcement, 
has come another stating that service is 
now available for the a of parcel 

t packages for air shipment to the 

epublic of Panama. These, at present, 
are limited to 44 pounds in weight, and 
postage is listed at 91 cents for the first 
four ounces or fraction, and 21] cents for 
each additional four ounces or fraction. 


* 

Aaxico Flies P-W Engines 

DAYTON—C-46 cargo transports are 
currently supplying a minimum of 50,000 
miles of air transportation per month for 
the Air Materiel Command stationed at the 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base near 
here. The cargo es belong to Aaxico 
(American Air Export and Import Com- 
pany) of Miami, and the contract calls for 
the flying of Pratt and Whitney R-4360-53 
engines from the manufacturer’s home sta- 
tion in East Hartford, Conn., to Consoli- 
dated-Vultee at Fort Worth, Texas, five 
times a week. On the return flight, Aaxico 
carries aircraft parts from Tinker Air 
Force Base, Okla., to Westover Field, 
Mass., Idlewild, or Newark. 


Ge *o-% va 
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1000 or more clear, sharp copies without re-inking. Prints prac - 
tically anywhere . . postcards, tags, labels, boxes, cartons, pack- 
ages, menus, forms, letters. . paper, cloth, wood. Just type, 
write, trace or draw on inexpensive stencil ..snap it on dupli- 
cator..and print—like using a rubberstamp. New pre-die-cut 
“FORM-CUT” stencil prints shipping form and identification 
data in one operation. 


Portable . . non-mechanical 
- « Of non-corrosive metal. . 
replaceable ink pads. 8 com- 
plete outfits: $9.50 to $99.50, 
including supplies (f.0.b. 
factory). Write for literature 
or see your office of ship- 
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ALL-FREIGHT 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Seattle-Tacoma with NWA domestic 
flights serving eastern points and with 
air carriers serving California. 

The first ship used in this all-freight 


operation is a_ specially converted 
Douglas DC-4. 
Doors were enlarged to handle 


routine items up to 2000 pounds in 
weight. Walls were given fiber-glass 


heavy-duty 


protection, and plywood 
flooring was laid. Special tie-down 
rings and web-strapping were provided. 
All non-essential weights were taken 
out. 

Thus the arrangements are flexible 
enough so that bins or cribs for live 
animals may be set up. There is also 
a strong-box for valuables. 

Since service was started this fall, 
the all-freight flights, so far as the 
range of items is concerned, follow 
pretty much the pattern of international 
cargo hauls developed during the past 
five years. 

It has been a “balanced traffic.” 

Shippers of the United States send, 
in addition to a great variety of emer- 
gency items, such things as spare parts 
for all sorts of machinery, electrical 
equipment, pharmaceuticals, anti-bio- 
ties, merchandise for Army PX stores, 
watches for Gl’s and other Americans 
in the Far East, materials to be sewn 
or embroidered by craftsmen in the 
Orient and sent back to American mar- 
kets, western wearing apparel for 
Eastern peoples who are abandoning 
their native dress, insecticides to save 
rice crops, pets and artificial limbs. 

Orient shippers send such items as 
cultured pearls, silk, which goes mostly 
to New York for redistribution to re- 
tailers, binoculars and cameras, canned 
sea food, semi-precious stones, satins, 
linens and laces, tea, tiger-eye cameos, 
and—-probably more numerous than 
anything else—samples. 

These samples reflect the revival of 
industries in Japan and other countries 
of the Far East. Samples of Christ- 
mas wares for the 1952 holiday season 


FASTEST AIR TRANSPORTATION 
TO CUBA FROM MIAMI (FLA.) 


USACUBA EXPRESO 


c/o Expreso Aereo 
36th St. ANNEX 
P. O. Box 2278—invoices/mail 


Miami, Fia. 
Phones: 88-2108 or 87-0971 


have made their appearance in big 
United States jobbing houses and de- 
partment stores. 

The cargo list, outside the regular 
pattern, is expanding constantly, ex- 
plains Thomas R. Nolan, Northwest 
Airlines’ manager of freight sales, who 
has been giving a great deal of personal 
attention to the new all-freight service. 
At the same time, volume has been in- 
creasing from year to year. In fact it 
is largely because of this volume that 
the company decided to inaugurate the 
all-freighter service at this time. Plan- 
ning of such service, however, began 
almost at the start of Northwest Air- 
lines’ scheduled Orient operation which 
began July 15, 1947. 

Addition of the all-freighter increases 
the schedule frequency and contributes 
to the overall success of air cargo op- 
erations. 

Northwest Airlines, which began op- 
erations October 1, 1926 as a contract 
mail carrier between Minneapolis-St. 
Paul and Chicago, a distance of less 
than 400 miles, now has a transcon- 
tinental and international system of 20,- 
000 miles, serving the northern tier of 
states, Alaska, the Orient and Hawaii. 

It is a veteran of airfreight service 
to distance points, for during World 
War Il, it was chosen by the govern- 
ment to set up and operate a military 


cargo route from the States to Alaska, 
the Arctic and along the Aleutian 
Islands. It carried thousands of tons 
of supplies to these northern points and 
its crews flew more than 21,000,000 
miles before the operation was closed 
down at the end of the war. 

Later when it was certificated to fly 
to Alaska and the Far East, NWA re- 
sumed its cargo-carrying along the 
northern route. During maritime 
strikes affecting Alaska and Hawaii, it 
flew tons of supplies, including perish- 
ables, to these areas. 

Its freight volume has increased 
steadily from year to year, and would 
have increased even faster if more air- 
craft had been available. The all- 
freighter helps considerably to solve 
this need for available cargo space. 

One of the new all-freighter flights, 
by the way, promises to have a dis- 
tinguished guest aboard—a VIP of the 
animal kingdom. Plans have been dis- 
cussed to board an elephant at Tokyo 
for a flight to Seattle and a subsequent 
ride to the zoo at San Francisco. 


ABC AIR FREIGHT CO., INC. 
Domestic Air Forwarders 
Door-to-door Overnight Service 
New York to 
CHICAGO—DETROIT—CLEVELAND 
and all oretnat cities in 


Also CHARTER SERVICE 
405 W. 37th St., New York 
BRyant 9-5340 
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< 80 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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CARGO TRENDS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


product delivery dates, plant shut- 
downs, material shortages, customer ac 
ceptance, lower crating requirements, 
less damage in transport and etc., al! 


of which must be considered in an 
analysis of its growth potential. 
Lockheed’s Airmail Estimate. The 


growth pattern for airmail as shown on 
the chart, shows a regular and con- 
tinuing rate of growth through 1960, at 
which time Lockheed estimates that the 
annual airmail volume will reach 3/38.,- 
000,000 ton miles. This estimate as: 
sumes normal peace time growth. 
possible effects of a war time stimulus 
are disregarded. 

The estimate also assumes thet 
sometime in the near future at least a 
portion of the first class mail will move 
by air. The Post Office Departmert 
estimates that the volume of air mail 
carried during 1944—51,139,973 ton 
miles, was only about 10% of the poten- 
tial volume of mail transported by sur- 
face means over distances of 300 miles 
or more. Since it is probable that en- 
abling legislature for all first class mail 
by air may be enacted in the not too 
distant future, a continuing rise is in- 
dicated in airmail volumes. 

Recent action of the three large all 
cargo lines in filing for authority to 


TT 
“ue 
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this field. Should authority to carry 
mail at these rates be granted a broader 
market penetration would be indicated. 


Air Express is also indicated as en- 
joying a continuous growth, though at 
a slower rate of progression than either 
airfreight or airmail. Air express has 
shown much strength in the past few 


freight’s previous 25 pound and 
present 50 pound minimum 
shipment weight now in effect 
on most airlines. Air parcel 
post gives express some compe- 
tition in this field but room 
exists for both services. 


The continued existence of air ex- 


Rail Express Rates. Rail Express rates continue to rise. On February 28, 1952, a 
new surcharge of 6¢ per shipment was placed in effect on all first and second class rail 
express shipments. A comparison of Air, Rail Express Air Parcel Post and Airfreight 
rates appears below. It should be noted that Air Express and Rail Express rates include 
pick up and delivery charges, while Airfreight rates do not. 


SAMPLE 1000 LB. RATES PER 100 LBS. 


Los Angles to Chicago Detroit Cleveland N.Y.-Newark Boston 
Flying Tiger $ 10.50 12.00 12.30 14.30 15.00 
Air Freight to to to to to 

Rates Range from 14.40 16.50 17.20 19.00 20.00 
Air Express 55.00 64.60 67.80 77.40 77.40 
Air Parcel Post* 72.03 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 
Rail Express 13.92 15.13 15.37 17.36 17.72 


Date from Flying Tiger Line—May 1952. Airfreight rates reflect April tariff increases. 
* 100 pound rates only. 


years and has continued to increased in 
volume in spite of the rapid develop- 
ment of airfreight. This continued in- 
crease may be attributed to a number 
of factors: 


a. The generally faster service 
which air express provides its 
customers. 


b. The 


press is relatively difficult to forecast 
inasmuch as for some years there ‘ius 
been considerable discussion within 
airline circles regarding the elimination 
of the Railway Express Agency from 
the air cargo field. However, this pos- 
sibility is believed to be somewhat re- 
mote. Even though the air express 
contract between the airlines and the 


majority of air express “ . - 
— P Express Agency is cancelled in the fu- 


The following table illustrate the economies which new flight equipment will introduce 


to the cargo field: 


Payload 
Model Pounds Tons 
Curtiss C-46 12,500 6.25 
Douglas DC-4 21,000 10.5 
Douglas DC-6A 28,400 14.2 
Lockheer 10498 38,500 19.3 


ture, some sort of expedited air cargo 
service will take its place and will 
: move cargo at a premium rate and 
Ton Miles Ton Miles 


Block speed. 

Speed Per Hour Per Day Airfreight. The impact of new and 
180 MPH 1,125 9,000 efficient flight equipment, designed 
200 or A a 16,800 specifically for the transportation of air 
ns aaee mod 32,376 cargo, will have a profound effect on 


47,096 é . “i 
— the air transport industry. Evidence 


Elaborating on these figures, it is easily possible for one 1049B to transport 
14,128,800 ton miles of cargo per 300 operational day year and one DC-6A to transport 
9,712,800 ton miles. A fleet of ten DC-6A's and ten 1049B's would be capable of a 
yearly lift of 238,416,000 ton miles, greater than the estimated domestic industry total 
of 208,000,000 ton miles of airfreight in 1951. 


is at hand that substantiates this state- 
ment. New cargo plane equipment or- 
ders placed by Slick Airways, American 
Airlines, The Flying Tiger Line, Sea- 


board & Western Airlines and others 
indicates a new trend in the air cargo 
industry—that of buying equipment 
specifically designed for the job rather 


AIR CLEARANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


International air freight specialists 


Customs Brokers — Foreign Freight Forwarders 


A cooperative organization serving recognized customs brokers, 
foreign freight forwarders and airlines. 


Agents for all principal airlines 


carry airmail and air parcel post at 
rates between 20¢ and 25¢ per ton mile 
indicates continuing rate activity in 


packages are small. The bulk 
of them move free of competi- 
tion from airfreight due to 


A clearing house for customs brokers 
and foreign treight forwarders 


IS YOUR BROKER 


A MEMBER? MAIN OFFICES 
11 Broadway, New York 4,N. Y. 120-08 131st St., S. Ozone Park, N.Y. P. O. Box 47, LaGuardia Airport 
AAnover 2-2376 JAmaico 94404 NEwtown 9-400—4673 
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than converting obsolete passenger air- 
planes to haul cargo. Other airlines 
must follow this trend if they expect to 
meet this competition both in speed and 
economy of operation. 

Cargo and combination airlines are 
also reorganizing their working staff 
to give better coverage and to provide 
more flexibility in their daily cargo op- 
erations. For example, American Air- 
lines has established a separate ground 
service organization for handling cargo 
and have announced their “deadly seri- 
ous” intention of regaining the leader- 
ship in the domestic air freight field 
which is now held by Slick Airways. 

Since all transportation growth 
curves follow the same basic pattern it 
is believed that the new transports will 
inaugurate a new upward slope on the 
trend curve, just as new passenger 
transports have always influenced that 
segment of the transport industry. It 
is not anticipated that the new fleets 
will merely replace the old. They will 
also generate a large amount of new 
business due to possible lower rates 
and certainly greater operating effi- 
ciency and service. Large fleets of new 
passenger transports going into service 
in 1951, 1952 and 1953 will also greatly 
increase the cargo lift potential avail- 
able to the airlines, and undoubtedly 
every effort will be made to fill this 
space. 


Part Il of this report will appear in 
February's AIR TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION FLYING 


(Continued from Page 5) 


[ cannot help but recall that at the 
time of Pearl Harbor the entire domes- 
tic commercial airline transport fleet 
of the United States numbered some 
360 aircraft, mostly DC-3’s. More than 
one-half of that fleet was turned over 
to our military forces within six months 
after we entered the war which meant 
that the remaining 160 airplanes, all 
DC-3’s, carried all of the commercial 


passenger operations of this nation with 
very little addition in fleet size until 
the end of the war. In other words, cor- 
poration transport aircraft have more 
lift capacity than the domestic airlines 
used for commercial operations during 
the period May, 1942, to September, 
1945. To achieve a comparable lift it 
would be necessary to remove daven- 
ports and put in seats, but that job is 
easy. 

It is indeed heartening to note that 
if ever again an emergency such as 


+ iat 


JANUARY 2-31 


Pearl Harbor should be visited upon 
us, we have today this great fleet of 
multi-engine corporation aircraft back- 
ing up our airlines and our military 
services—it is, in fact, a secondary air- 
lift reserve that was not even in exist- 
ence ll years ago. 

The operation of executive aircralt 
is subject to less federal regulation 
than any other operators using similar 
transport equipment. The Government 
has deliberately kept its regulatory 
activity to a minimum. With respect to 
the general rules of the road (air traffic 
control), all flights are governed by the 
same rules. However, with respect to 
pilot certification and so far as Gov- 
ernment regulations are concerned, a 
private pilot could, under certain cir- 
cumstances, serve as the pilot of an 
executive aircraft. I realize, of course, 
that the conditions generally imposed 
by the business concerns operating 
executive aircraft call for higher quali- 
fications, usually ATR ratings, and the 
companies are to be commended for 
imposing this higher standard. The 
Government has not imposed any re- 
quirement for training programs or for 
systematic review by the Government 


of pilot proficiency other than such gen- 
eral checks as are made of all pilots 
engaged in private flying. 

Similarly, with respect to mainte- 
nance there is no governmentally pre- 
scribed program for corporation air- 
craft and every effort is made to leave 
as much of the responsibility as is pos- 
sible with the operators of the aircraft. 
For instance, as many of you know, air- 
craft which are used in commercial air- 
line operations are required to be main- 
tained “according to the book” which 
takes the form of a maintenance manual 
subject to approval by the Administra- 
tor of Civil Aeronautics. However, and 
by contrast, the Federal regulations 
governing your operations are no more 
severe than those applicable to the pri- 
vate pilot operating a Piper Cub 
around his local airport. For example, 
your aircraft are required by Federal 
regulations to undergo an annual air- 
worthiness inspection and an aircraft 
operated for hire must, in addition, 
undergo a_ periodic inspection after 
every 100 hours of flight time. 

1 do not intend to preach with re- 
spect to the desirability of maintaining 
safe operations because | am sure that 
everyone in the aviation business recog- 
nizes that the confidence of the public 
in the airplane rests to a large degree 
on its record of safety and the con- 
tinuing improvement of that record. 

When you bear in mind the fact that 
you operate into the same airports with 
80-passenger commercial airline trans- 
port aircraft and under similar weather 
conditions, and when you bear in mind 
the increasing complexity of the traffic 
patterns surrounding our busier air- 
ports, you will agree with me that in 
order to keep pace with increasing 
safety in this country more continued 
attention to these matters is imperative. 
You receive the same type of service 
from the Federal Government and the 
same priority as to landings and take- 
offs at our controlled airports as do 
any other operators, and it is, of course, 
essential that along with these privi- 


Fastest cargo service to 


A\norien 


PANAGRA 


@ Daily cargo service by 4-engine planes. Extra 


ONLY U.S. AIRLINE WITH 24 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


cargo service every weekend. 
@ Ask about Panagra’s low carge rates. 


@ Large or small ship 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, argentina. 

@ Call Panagra’s U.S. Sales Agent, Pan American 
World Airways, or your Freight Forwarder. 

*Miami to Panama over the routes of Pan American World Airways. 


ts to P a*, Colombia, 
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leges all accept equal responsibility. 
As new traffic patterns for particular 
airports are put into effect to reduce 
the noise levels, it is imperative that 
more pilots be familiar with, and ob- 
serve, them. As a corollary to that 
responsibility for assuring that more 
day-to-day operations are conducted as 
safely as possible, there is a further 
and additional duty which can probably 
best be performed by this service 
organization, the Corporation Aircrait 
Owners Association. This function, 
which I am sure is already being per- 
formed, to some extent, may be divided 
into two categories. The first category 
embraces the distribution of informe 


—— Still Available 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Traffic and Management 


By THOMAS WOLFE 
Pacific Airmotive Corp. 


725 pages, 104 illustrations, 185 charts, graphs, 
and tables, $8.00 


ERE is « comprehensive 

guidebook to the busi- 
ness of air transportation, its 
gee, and present practices. 
t covers the factors that con- 
trel and regulate its develop- 
ment and operation; it de- 
scribes effective methods in 


and revenuemaking. For 
manegers whe want facts and 
figures, for men who want 


tieal grounding 
im departments other than their own, for those 
who want to enter and progress in this industry, 
the book offers broad, sound help. 


This beek gives the 
reader the highlights 
of the industry, help- 

in acquiring « 
workable owledge 
of ite background, 


the balance between 
revenue and costs — 
airline organization. 
ineluding traffie and 
terminal pha seo— 
traffie techniques, 


and problems. Also i: 
completely covers or- 
eeniestion and pre- 
cedures, 29 extensive 
chapters show you: 
types ef control exer. 

within and with- 
out the industry — 

i a ted 


aspects of air trans- 
Pertation, ineluding 


ethods of handling 
tieket offices and res- 
ervations, fixing rates 
and charges, ete. — 
with a valuable chap- 
ter on sources of 
traffic and their ap- 
praisal . . . everything 
to help you better 
understand the basi- 
ness of air transporta- 
tien, 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
10 Bridge s¢. 


New York 4, N. Y. 


tion to the members of the Association 
relating to improved methods of opera- 
tion and to improved maintenance. For 
instance, if one of the members experi- 
ences a particular difficulty with a 
DC-3 aircraft which might be important 
to another operator flying similar equin- 
ment, he should have a means of dis- 
seminating that information to all the 
DC-3 operators who belong to this 
organization. This is already carried 
out in scheduled and nonscheduled air 
carrier operations through, among other 
means, the use of Daily Mechanical 
Reports, which are summarized by the 
CAA and distributed to the interested 
Government agencies and to the air 
carrier industry and the pilots’ asso- 
ciations. The distribution list that I 
reviewed in Washington within the past 
few weeks does not indicate that the 
organization receives these reports, but 
1 am quite sure that the Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics, Mr. Horne, would 
be glad to discuss ways and means to 
make the information available to the 
organization for appropriate distribu- 
tion to its members. 

The second category to which I re- 
ferred is the necessity for this Asso- 
ciation to assume a leadership in con- 
nection with some of the problems that 
are common to all aviation. 

One item in which the Association 
could he helpful is that of developing 
suggestions with respect to a very seri- 
ous airport problem which is that of 
the noise level at our airports located 
in the middle of dense metropolitan 
areas. This is not a problem which 
alone concerns the scheduled and non- 
scheduled airlines because if, as a re- 
sult of the noise problem, it is ever 
necessary for our downtown airports 
to be closed, the members of your Asso- 
ciation will suffer along with the sched- 
uled and nonscheduled airlines. 

I have sought in these few words to 
give an idea of the real role of the Cor- 
poration Aircraft Owners Association 
and others like it and the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the long-range program of 


For— 


TRIPLE 


DEPENDABILITY. 


cities. 


1. AEIA's own Air Cargo Service to 88 Foreign Destinations. 


2. AEIA's 1.A.T.A. Approved Cargo Sales Ayency Facilities— 
Complete Documentation Service. 


3. AEIA's Custom House Brokerage at all leading air gateway 


“WE'VE BEEN ALIVE... SINCE NINETEEN THIRTY-FIVE" 


AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL AGENCY, INC. 
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accomplishing maximum safety in air 
operations, I have said many things 
which demonstrate my belief in the 
importance of the work that the CAOA 
is doing and in the importance of the 
things still to do. In my judgment, the 
responsibility for safety in aviation can- 
not rest solely with the Government or 
with the air carriers or with private 
flyers, or with executive operations. I[t 
must be a joint effort in which every- 
one will do his part. 


© @ oO 
WHERE DO WE GO? 


(Continued from Page 9) 


export managers that a negotiable air- 
waybill would solve or simplify their 
shipping problems. R. A. Wolff, presi- 
dent of Wolff International, listed him- 
self as “anxious” to have them. The 
export manager of Buffington’s, M. C. 
Hazan, also favors them. So too do R. 
R. Diaz, president of Plough Export, 
C. M. Depositar, of P. R. Mallory’s ex- 
port department, D. W. Hoopes, export 
manager of H. D. Justi & Son, and 
many others. F. G. Reinhard, of E. D. 
Magnus & Associates, hoped that 
“proper steps may soon be taken,” and 
Ladd Goodman, of Sawyers, Inc., said 
he was “definitely interested.” 

No industry is ever so well estab- 
lished that no further problems can 
beset it. As technology advances, new 
problems arise that were unforeseeable 
a few years earlier. The helicopter is 
one such advance whose application to 
industry has not fully been made. New 
problems have come up with the ac- 
ceptance of the helicopter as an asset 
to the industry which cannot, due to 
insufficient experience, be answered. 
Terminals, rates, specific applications, 
handling, and other phases have still 
to be explored, and will be explored 
while AIR TRANSPORTATION charts 
the progress. For we firmly believe that 
there’s a great future for helicopters 
in the movement of airfreight, especi- 
ally on short haul operations. 

New problems that come up are a 
healthy sign. They show that an indus- 
try is growing, that it has left its old 
horizons behind and is starting toward 
newer ones ahead. So far, it has been 
estimated that more than 2000 different 
items are airfreighted weighing any- 
where from 150 to 300 pounds. Orig- 
inally flowers and wearing apparel 
made up the bulk of shipments flown, 
but now a more diversified and stable 
traffic predominate. The emphasis quite 
clearly is moving to essential industrial 
products — machinery ‘and electrical 
equipment—rather than to luxury items. 
Large industrial firms now ship long 
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distances via airfreight for the savings 
involved, savings due to the elimination 
of high packaging and crating costs, 
lower insurance rates, etc. 

Airfreight, from the viewpoint of 
standard tonnage handled, now consti- 
tutes about two-thirds of all domestic 
air cargo. It has grown from 1.2 million 
ton miles flown in 1945 to 201.8 million 
ton miles in 1951. In 1951, the total 
airfreight carried by Slick, Flying Ti- 
gers and S&W exceeded that of all 
domestic passenger airlines combined, 
and virtually all of those passenger air- 
lines flew record airfreight loads that 
year. 


And still the surface has not been 
scratched. The potential volume is still 
enormous. The CAA estimates air- 
freight tonnage at 1.150 billion ton 
miles in 1955, or about five times the 
trafic in 1951. Wayne University’s 
study called “Air Cargo Potential in 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables” put the 
potential of these items alone at one 
billion ton miles at a five-cent rate. 
None of these estimates concern for- 
eign traffic, which, of course, would 
bring them still higher. And there ap- 
pears to be no doubt anyplace but 
that these estimates will be met suc- 
cessfully by airfreight. 

From the foregoing we have seen that 
air cargo has come a long way since 
its inception, and that it has still a 
long way to go, past apathy, past oppo- 
sition, past stubborness, past even fear 
before fully taking its proper place in 


the industrial world. We musi all strive 
to keep the industry moving forward 
(and upward)—AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION no less vigorously than before, 
no less staunchly than those others who 
also see the great future to come for 
air cargo. For the future is great, suc- 
cess is assured, the sky’s the limit. 
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MARKETING 


(Continued from Page 10) 


immediate problem is to stimulate traf- 
fic. Traffic in fresh produce can be 
increased by building up consumer ac- 
ceptance which, in turn, is dependent 
upon the existence of cooperation be- 
tween the grower, the distributor, and 
the air transportation industry. 


FLOWERS 


In contrast to fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, flowers have developed rapidly 
as air candidates. There are several 
reasons for this. The product itself is 


highly perishable, and the plane en- 
ables distribution in areas previously 
inaccessible. Flowers are marketed as 
a luxury item and will, therefore, bear 
higher pricing. Under the conditions of 
surface transportation, the distributor's 
mark-up is very high in order to allow 
for loss through spoilage. Air trans- 
portation cuts down upon the spoilage, 
and savings may be adequate to pay 
the higher cost of airfreight. Thus, the 
consumer gets better product without 
a large price increase. 


Production Areas: 


California and Florida are the prin- 
cipal producing areas for airborne flow- 
ers. Favorable climatic conditions per- 
mit year around cultivation although 
varieties may vary with the seasons. 
The varieties grown, and the areas in 
which they are produced, have been 
summarized as follows: 

The principal flowers shipped to 
eastern markets from California are 
acacia in January and February, 
stocks from January through March, 
asters in July and August, chrysan- 


BOAC Speedbirds 
Speed your Air Cargo 


ONE Air Waybill all the way 
speeds your shipments to major markets around the 
world on fast, dependable B.O.A.C. schedules. Equally 
important, your goods arrive in tip-top shape, thanks 
to B.O.A.C.'s unequaled care in cargo handling. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Ship and Fly B.O.A.C,. — world leader in air transport 


GENTLE 
AS A STORK 
WITH A 
BABY! 


NEW B.O.A.C. 

AIR CARGO OFFICE 
95 Pearl Street 
New York, N. Y. 

MU 7-8900 
Ask about B.0.A.C. 
cargo insurance, forwarding 
services, rates and 
world-wide schedules. 
Or consult your broker. 


The 


1992 
AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 


For thirty-four years 


three-view drawings. 


personalities. 


the standard reference of 
U. S. AVIATION 


More than 300 airplanes described in detail, with 
A complete review of developments in the Armed Ser- 
vices, the aircraft industry, and the airlines. ; 
Thumbnail biographies of 1,200 present-day aviation 


And many other outstanding aviation features. 


Aircraft Year Book 
511—11th St. N.W. 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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themums from September through 
November, and heather in December 
and January. Gladioli and other 
flowers are shipped in considerable 
volume from Florida during the 
winter and spring. Railway express, 
truck, and air transport are used. 
Relatively few asters, acacias, or 
chrysanthemums have been shipped 
_ from California by air, since they are 
said to be too heavy in relation to 
value to make such shipment ordi- 
narily feasible at current rates. Air 
shipment have been limited mostly 
to gardenias, camelias, roses, or- 


YESTERDAY 


chids, violets, and other more expen- 

sive and lighter flowers. 

The floral industry in California has 
reached an annual volume of $50,000,- 
000. Today some of every type of 
flower grown in California is airborne 
to eastern and southeastern markets via 
regularly scheduled cargo planes. It is 
estimated that over 50% of the air- 
freight originating in California con- 
sists of flowers. 


Outlook for the Future: 


Growers have high hopes of expand- 
ing the floral industry. The per capita 


AIR CARGO 
INSURANCE 


Legal Liability for Carrier 


Bill of Lading 
Insurance for Carrier 


Insurance for Shipper 


OCEAN MARINE 
INLAND MARINE 
ALL RISKS INSURANCE 


Stevedore Liability 
for Damage to Property 


“If You Don't Know, 
Ask McGee”’ 


111 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Service Offices 
Baltimore + Boston + Chicago + Columbus, O 
Dalias + Houston + Los Angeles + Montreal 
New Orleans + Philadelphia + San Francisco 
Seattle + Tampa + Toronto 
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consumption of flowers in the United 
States is below that of the European 
countries despite the fact that the stand- 
ard of living is much higher in the 
United States. The distance of pro- 
ducing areas from major markets 
proves a handicap to American growers. 
This has been brought out in studies 
which show the per capita purchases of 
flowers to be much higher near the 
point of production. The use of air 
transportation has helped to overcome 
this obstacle, and the market is ex- 
pected to expand as airfreight rates are 
reduced. 

The problem of distribution is also a 
major one here; however, considerable 
progress has been made by local grow- 
ers in retailing flowers through self- 
service stores. The industry is looking 
toward this type of service as a means 
of achieving mass distribution. An 
economical method of prepackaging is 
one of the problems to be solved. So 
far, it has been difficult to develop a 
suitable package that does not add too 
much to the cost of the product. if 
distribution through self-service stores 
and variety chains can be achieved and 
if consumer acceptance continues to 
develop, a sizeable volume of air traffic 
seems assured in this field. 


SEAFOODS 


Seafoods have also proved suitable 
air candidates, and the inherent nature 
of the product seems to have been the 
principal reason for this development. 
Seafood deteriorates rapidly with the 
passage of time. While the purchaser 
may not recognize some deterioration 
in fruits and vegetables, he is more 
aware of the effects of deterioration on 
fish. The process of deterioration is 
accompanied by an unpleasant odor 
which introduces the question of sani- 
tation. The reaction of the consumer is 
often a complete rejection of the prod- 
uct. 

The United States ranks fourteenth 
among the nations of the world in the 
consumption of fish although it is ex- 
ceeded only by Japan in production. A 
late survey found the reasons for low 
consumption to be: high prices, un- 
sanitary marketing, unavailability of de- 
sired varieties, distaste for preparation, 
dislike for bones, objection to odor, and 
unfamiliarity with methods of prepara- 
tion. This same study cited slow trans- 
portation and the inability to market 
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Agent fer All Airlines 
Authorized Agent: Pan American World 
Airways 
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International Alr Transport Association 
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fresh fish as primary causes for con- 
sumer resistance. The problem of trans- 
portation was also pointed out while 
the rapid rate at which fish deteriorates 
was the subject of a study by the 
British government during the war. 
Conclusions are stated below: 


age value (%) age value (%) 
less than | day 
! 


The decrease in value referred to the 
loss in food value through seepage as 
well as a depreciation of taste. 


Advantages of Speed 


Air transportation permits fish caught 
on the east coast to go on sale any- 
where in the country in from one to 
two days. Delivery can be made to air- 
port cities the day following the catch; 
however, there may be some delay in 
transporting the fish to off-airline points. 
In shipping fish from either the east 
or west coast, the air cargo rates aver- 
age about 3 cents per pound more than 
railway express. There is, however, a 
high degree of consumer willingness to 
pay more for fresh fish. In Kansas City 
98% of those questioned were willing 
to pay 5 cents per pound more while 
80% were willing to pay 10 cents per 
pound more. In Chicago 49% were will- 
ing to pay 5 cents more, and 33% were 
willing to pay 10 cents more per pound. 
Apparently the proximity of Chicago to 
the Great Lakes made fresh fish less of 
a problem. 

Shell fish such as shrimp, lobsters, 
oysters, and crabs are more perishable 
than ordinary fish, and, consequently, 
they have developed more rapidly as 
air candidates. Airfreight enables the 
delivery of a better product to estab- 
lished markets as well as opening up 
markets previously inaccessible. 


Future Prospects 


The air cargo potential in fresh sea- 
food appears to be good. The ability of 
the plane to deliver a superior product 
is clearly evident. Air carriage permits 
a reduction in loss from spoilage and 
certain economies from an increased 
volume of sales. If air cargo rates are 
reduced to a level as low as railway 
express, a good market for airborne 
seafood seems in prospect. One study 


BARIAN SHIPPING COMPANY, INC. 


29 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Here’s How 


WIBBEYSOWENS FORD 
Put Wings on a 786-Mile-Long 
Assembly Line... 


‘— THIS ASSEMBLY LINE STARTS 

AT NILES, MICH., AND ENDS ON 

LONG ISLAND —786 MILES AWAY. 
LET'S HAVE A LOOKSEE. 


BUT CAN L-O-F OPERATE OVER THIS 
DISTANCE WITHOUT DISRUPTING 
THEIR CUSTOMER'S PRODUCTION 

SCHEDULE? 


SURE! THE COMPONENTS ARE TRUCKED 
IN EACH DAY FROM NILES. THE SAME DAY 
1-0-F ASSEMBLES AND PACKAGES THE FINISHED 
PRODUCT HERE IN TOLEDO. THEN WE 


TONIGHT THAT LOAD WILL 
BE IN LONG ISLAND. WE'VE BEEN 
DOING IT REGULARLY FOR MONTHS. 


NOW SERVING THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST! With Regularly Scheduled Service 
to and from Seattle, Washington; Tacoma, Washington; ond Portland, Oregon 
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Connie’s 8000 Ib. 
Papoose 


Detachable cargo Speedpaks, hand- 
ling 8000 Ibs. in freight up to 25 
ft. in length, ride with C&S’ 300 
mph Constellations and provide 
through service from Chicago and 
the Midwest to New Orleans and 
Caribbean points. 


Venezuela, 
Jamaica, — 
Cuba 


Call nearest 
C&S Office or 
Cargo Sales 
Manager 
Memphis, Tenn. 


estimates that air transportation may 
increase the per capita consumption of 
fresh fish at inland points by as much 
as 60%. 


Conclusions . 

This section began by stating that 
fresh fruits and vegetables have not 
generated air traffic as anticipated while 
flowers and seafoods are developing as 
expected. The foregoing analysis should 
give some insight into the reasons why 
this has been the trend in air cargo. 
The success of flowers and seafood in 
contrast to fresh produce may be ex- 
plained as follows: 

1. Both flowers and certain varieties 


of seafood are Juxury items able 
to command a high market price. 
2. Both items carry a higher dealer 
mark-up to offset loss from spoil- 
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e CAB-Authorized Air Freight Forwarders 
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e@ Irregular and Non-Certificated Cargo Carriers 
@ Foreign Airlines of the World 
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age. When air transportation pre- 

vents loss from spoilage, the sav- 
ing may apply to reducing the 
rate differential. 

3. In the ease of flowers and sea- 
food the purchaser is better able 
to detect the superior qualities of 
the airflown product. 

4. Consumer resistance to the in- 
ferior product is sufficient to cali 
forth the cooperation of the dis- 
tributor in marketing a better 
product. 

5. Producers of both items see in 
air cargo the possibility of ex- 
tending the present market. 
Therefore, producer cooperation 
is more pronounced. In regard to 
fresh produce, the grower per- 
haps realizes that if vine-ripened 
tomatoes are not available, the 
consumer will continue to pur- 
chase the green-picked. In con- 
trast to this, the consumer may in- 
sist on buying fresh fish or not 
purchasing it at all. 

To reiterate, the future of air cargo 
in the marketing of perishables depends 


‘upon the combined efforts of the air 


transportation industry, the producers 
of the product, and the distributors in 
stimulating consumer acceptance and 
providing an economical service. 
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More cargo capacity 
. up to 20,000 tbs, 
on DC-6A flights. 


Leader in overseas air cargo— 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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@ Two all-cargo Clipper flights every week. 
Dependable, on-time deliveries, 


@ Monday morning deliveries in London, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Frankfurt. 
Tuesday morning in Istanbul and Beirut. 


@ Up w 570 cubic feet, up to 52 feet 
in length, on DC-6A shipments to London, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Frankfurt. 


@ You are now linked better than ever 
with a world-wide Clipper Cargo service 
that reaches every major city on all 

6 continents . . . One carrier anywhere 
around the world ... Minimum trans- 
shipment and handling. 
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AIR FREIGHT 
is the fast, economical 


way to ship! 


Prime reason air freight continues to grow 
over 50° a year is not only because of its speed 
but also because it’s cheaper. When you figure 
time saved... savings on packing and crating... 
savings on warehousing, insurance and 
depreciation — you begin to realize how air freight 
can save you money. Add to this the ability of 
air freight to open new markets overnight... speed 
turnover...reduce breakage... keep inventories 
full and dealers happy —and you'll want to 
investigate the advantages of air freight to your 
business right now. Largest and fastest of all 
commercial freight planes, the new Douglas transports 
are now in service on leading airlines. Consult your 
local airline for complete, money-saving details 
on how air freight can best serve you. 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


Depend on 


eT 
DOUGLAS >> 


First in Aviation 
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